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THE PHILIPPINES, ITS GOVERNMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION' 


Gil J. Puyat 
1 eee Philippines had the misfortune of being under foreign rule for 
almost four hundred years. During that long period, the Archi- 
pelago had the rare experience of being under various forms of 
government. ‘That constitutes an interesting study in the develop- 
ment of a people for nationhood. 


The first foreign power to dominate the Philippines was Spain. 
Before that, however, the Filipinos already had a government of 
their own—one whose ideals, principles and laws tend to show that, 
were the country left alone, its people would have developed along 
democratic lines on and of their own. 


For our unit of government before the Spanish era, we had what 
our ancestors called the Barangay, a settlement of from 30 to 100 
families under one king or chieftain called Datu. Its ruler was 
not only the chief executive of the Barangay, but also its legislator, its 
judge, its military commander. In form, therefore, the pre- 
Spanish government of the country was a monarchy, with the Datu, 
like other monarchs, rising to power mainly by inheritance, although 
there were other ways, such as wisdom, physical prowess, and 
wealth, whereby anyone could become the chief of the state. 


As legislator of the Barangay, all that the Datu had to do to pass 
a law was to summon his council of elders, which was usually com- 
posed of former Datus, who had become too old to govern, and 
explain to them the need for such a law. The elders assented and 
the law was written down. That done, a crier called umalahokan, took 
a bell and travelled throughout the barangay, announcing in public 
gatherings the contents of the new law. From that time on, the law 
was in effect and any person violating it incurred penalties. 


of the Institute on 14th November, 1959 
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A study of the ancient laws of the country reveals that the early 
Filipinos, in making their laws, covered many subjects, which are 
now found in modern jurisprudence. Among these subjects were 
family relations, property rights, inheritance, adoption, contracts, 
loans, usury, partnership, and divorce. 


Long before the coming of Spain, the Filipinos, besides having 
laws of their own, had already developed a court procedure, not to 
say a judiciary, of their own. All trials were held in public, 
and although there were no lawyers, no clerks, no stenographers, the 
litigants, whether the case was civil or ciriminal, were given all 
the opportunity to present their witnesses and plead their cases, 
Before doing so, they were made to take oaths to tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth, justas litigants today are made to do. The 
oaths prescribed were as follows: 


May the crocodile eat me! 

May I die if I tell a lie! 

May the lightning strike me! | 
May the sun kill me! or 

May the moon frown upon me! or 
May no woman ever love me! 


To the later generations of Filipinos, these oaths might have 
sounded somewhat awkward. To our ancestors, they were a 
very serious matter. To them, even much more than to us today, 
the plighted word was sacred. As scholars point out, perjury 
was very rare in the court trials of our great great grandfathers. 


It appears to be history’s verdict that the ancient Filipino 
system of government, judged by the circumstances and conditions 
of the time could stand comparison with the government of the 
ancient peoples of Europe. The Filipinos of the time had not 
developed into a nation and therefore had no national govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, they already had confederations of baran- 
gays, Which was a big stride beyond the ordinary barangay set-up. 
One such confederation embraced all the barangays of the whole 
island of Cebu. Another one was the confederation of Manila, 
the power and influence of whose chief, Rajah Soliman, were 
recognized by the barangays all over Central Luzon, an area 
today composed of five big provinces. The early existence of these 
confederations leads one to the conclusion that the Filipinos, 
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at the time Spain came over to rule them were already well on 
their way to nationhood. 


It is said that the greatest political contribution of Spain to 
our people was the introduction of unified government, which 
aided greatly in the fostering of national solidarity of the people. 


The government which Spain established in the Philippines 
was centralized in structure and national in scope. On top of the 
whole colonial organization was the central government, which 
had its seat in Manila. Below this was the provincial govern- 
ment, and below the provincial government, was the municipal 
government. 


The chief executive was the governor-general, who exercised 
vast powers. As chief executive, he executed the royal decrees 
and laws coming from Spain and those which he himself pro- 
mulgated. He controlled and supervised all administrative 
offices of the government. He exercised legislative power by pro- 
mulgating executive decrees, edicts, and ordinances which had 
the force of law. He could suspend the enforcement of any royal 
decree or law which came from Spain, Until the year 1861, 
he served as President of the Audiencia, the country’s highest 
court of justice, and thus enjoyed considerable judicial power, 
He pardoned persons convicted of crimes and granted amnesty. 


As captain-general, he was the commander-in-chief of all 
armed forces in the Philippines. As chief executive, his powers 
extended even into the field of foreign affairs. He could conclude 
treaties with foreign rulers. He had the power to declare war. 
In short, he exercised the powers and prerogatives of a monarch. 


Under Spain, the Philippines was divided, for purposes of 
administration, into provinces, which were in turn divided 
into towns or pueblos, which were themselves subdivided into 
barangays or barrios. 


The head of the town government was the governadorcillo (little 
governor), popularly called capitan. He was elected annually 
by a board of thirteen electors, composed of the outgoing govern- 
adorcillos, and 12 others, chosen by lot, 6 from the cabezas de 
barangay, and 6 from the former governadorcillos. 
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The parish priest and the provincial governor presided over 
the election. The candidate, who obtained the highest number 
of votes, was generally named governadorcillo and his election 
was confirmed in Manila by the governor-general. Usually, 
he was the choice of the parish priest, who exerted great influence 
in local elections. 


A distinguishing feature of the Spanish system of government 
in the Philippines was the union of church and state. The priests 
were supported financially by the government, and they, in return, 
assisted in the preservation of Spanish rule. On various occa- 
sions, the archbishops and bishops acted as governor-general. 
The ecclesiastical authorities sat in high councils of the govern- 
ment. They exercised influence in the formulation of important 
political policies. 


On the local level, the real political power was the parish 
priest. He was the virtual ruler of the town. He controlled local 
-elections. His word was law on all matters affecting the com- 
munity. His recommendations to the central government carried 
weight. As one historian puts it, the parish priest-was more power- 
-ful than the Filipino captain. He symbolized the height and 
grandeur of Spain in the pueblos. More than a minister of 
.God, he was an agent of the King, 


The coming to the Philippines of the Sword in the company 
of the Cross surely had tremendous advantages for Spain. As 
years of Spanish administration in the Islands were to disclose 
later, however, the perpetuation of the union of the Church and 
State in the country’s system of government proved to be one of 
the defects of the Spanish government in the archipelago. It 
ignited a strong rivalry among the Spanish authorities themselves 
and turned out to be a source of dissatisfaction. 


What the general reaction was of the Filipinos to Spanish rule 
may be seen vividly in the striking fact that during Spain’s 333 
years in the Islands, Filipinos rose in revolt more than 100 times. 
It could be said, however, that whatever the shortcomings were 
of Spanish government in the Islands, Spain’s rule of three 
centuries had had its own blessings. The Christianisation of the 
Filipinos was one such blessing. This particular contribution 
of Spain raised the cultural standards ‘of the Filipinos. As the 
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Americans were to: admit ‘later, it. aided them in the general 
work of preparing the Filipinos for democracy and self-government. 


Another great Spanish contribution’ was the opening of 
Philippine cities to world trade. Still another was the subsequent 
familiarization of Filipino students in*:Europe to the rise of 
liberalism and their acceptance of democratic institutions. As 
a very able author puts it, the revolts of the Filipinos against 
Spain were evidence that although Spain had not granted liberty 
in the Philippines, she unwittingly had taughtiit. As the same 
author points out, while thé early Filipino leaders gained support 
largely because of abuses on the part of Spanish authorities in 


the Islands, they were; infact, fighting for. the 5. eeaarsed heritage 
‘of liberalism and the: demaovatio:! world. : 


That this was so, may.be seen vividly i in the subsequent struggles 
of the Filipino people, both under Spain and under the United 
States and inthe nature, the framework, and the provisions of 
the Malolos Constitution, which they drew up for themselves at 
the height of the great revolution against Spain in 1896. That 
constitution set up a free and independent Philippine Republic. 
It provided for “popular, representative, .-authoritative and 
responsible’. government and. that. government was based on 
the principle of three separate powers+-the executive, the legis- 
lative and the judicial. .It guaranteed the rights of citizens and 
aliens by a Bill of Rights. It vested the legislative power in an 
assembly of representatives, whose members were elected by the 
people. It gave the executive power: to’ the President of the 
Republic. It created a judicial system, on top of which was 
a supreme court. Obviously, therefore, ‘the Filipinos, while 
fighting for freedom, were merely seeking a shift from one demo- 
cratic pattern to another. 


Forty-one years after America had*succeeded in teaching 
the Filipinos the art of self-government, ah oriental conqueror 
came to rule the Philippines.’ _Under Japan, during World War 
II, the Filipino people experienced a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment. Under that government, there were no free elections, 
no freedom of speech, no freedom of the press. All the democratic 
processes and institutions, including political parties, to which 
the Filipino people had been used, were discarded. The Govern- 
ment of the Philippines was’then a machinery intended to give 
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the utmost of Philippine resources to the Japanese army and to 
their concept of a Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere. 


What the reaction of the people was to that form of 
government calls for no elaboration. It would be sufficient to say 
merely that even as the Japanese Imperial Army was engrossed 
in an audacious effort to cow down the people, the survivors of 
the War and a staggering number of civilians, who had no 
battle experience of any sort, crept, as it were, into the darkness 
into which the fall of Bataan and Corregidor had plunged the 
nation, to seek, in guerilla action, the country’s redemption. 


Under America, which preceded Japan in the Philippines 
by more than forty years, the Filipinos had a short taste of the 
military form of government. Under it, the major govern- 
mental powers, namely, the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial, were concentrated in a military governor, who ruled 
the Islands, through the extension to him of the authority of the 
President of the United States. 


Fortunately, the American military government in the Islands 
did not last long. Today, what the Philippines has by way 
of government is one of their own choice, one which the Filipinos 
had developed under America’s tutelage through a period of 
nearly half a century, during which the Filipino people had the 
experience of going through 4 series of significant transitions from 
the military form of government to a civil government in 1902, 
to an autonomous government under the Jones Law, in 1916, 
to a Commonwealth Government in 1935, and finally to a 
Republic of their own in 1946. 


As under Spain the country’s new government is highly 
centralized. With headquarters at Manila, the national govern- 
ment exercises the power of supervision and control over the 
whole country and all its people. Again, as in the days of 
Spain, the country, for purposes of administration, is divided into 
provinces, municipalities, and barrios, the ruling officials includ- 
ing the barrio lieutenants, are elected by the qualified voters of 
their respective localities. 


At the head of the national administration is the President, 
who is elected by the people every four years, with only one 
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re-election. Assisting him are eleven executive departments, 
under which are several bureaus and offices. 


The new Republic has the presidential form of government, 
in which there is separation of the executive, the legislative and 
the judicial powers. The executive power is exercised by the 
President. The legislative power is vested in the Congress, a 
bicameral body composed of the Senate as the upper house, 
and the House of Representatives as the lower house. The judicial 
power belongs to the judiciary, which is made up of the supreme 
court, the highest court in the land, the court of appeals, the 
courts of first ‘instance, the municipal or the justice of the 
peace courts. 


The judiciary enjoys freedom to render fair decisions without 
interference from Congress or from the President. To insure 
that freedom, the Philippine Constitution has provided several 
effective measures, among them being a fixed tenure of office 
and fixed salaries for the judges. Neither the President nor 
Congress can remove them from office so long as they discharge 
their duties well and until they reach the age of 70 or earlier if they 
can no longer work because of ill health, 


The Senate is composed of 24 senators who are elected by 
qualified voters, for a term of six years on a national basis. The 
House of Representatives, on the other hand, is made up of 105 
Congressmen who are elected by qualified voters of their respective 
congressional districts for a term of four years. 


The constitution of the Philippines does not provide a means 
whereby a presidential candidate may contest the result of 
presidential election on ground of fraud or terrorism committed 
by his opponents. Nevertheless, there are a great many measures 
whereby fraud and terrorism in elections is sought to be prevented. 
On top of these, the Congress of the Philippines has the power, 
by constitutional provision, to impeach high officials, including 
the President himself. | The grounds for impeachment or forced 
removal from office are (1) treason, (2) culpable violation of the 
constitution, (3) other high causes, such as betrayal of public 
trust, negligence of duty, and shameful conduct. 
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Besides actually impeaching officials, whenever it may deem 
it necessary, Congress can always dangle the impeachment 
provision in the face of the President to get him to behave pro- 
perly in his duty, whenever. he falls short of his oath of office. 


There are weighty reasons for this safeguard. More than 
that, the country’s form of government being presidential, its 
chief executive nécessarily enjoys tremendous powers. He 
enforces and administers the laws. He approves or vetoes the bills 
passed by Congress and therefore determines what laws should 
be promulgated. He can convene Congress in a special session 
to consider’ specific measures which he thinks are vitally needed 
by the people. To supplement the laws passed by Congress, he 
is empowered to promulgate executive order, executive proc- 
a and administrative orders. 


“The President ‘also énjoys ‘the exclusive power to prepare 
the annual budget,‘which ‘becomes the! basis of the general 
appropriations bill.*.He appoints all important officials of the 
government, including. ambassadors and consuls, ranking army, 
air force, and" naval ‘officets,-members of the Supreme Court, 
and judges of inferior courts, with the consent of the Commission 
on Appointments of Gongress.:' He can grant reprieves, commu- 
tations, and pardons. With the concurrence of Congress, he 
can also grant amnesty. He serves as the commander-in-chief 
of, and therefore controls the armed forces of the Philippines. 
In case of war, rebellion, or imminent danger, he can suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus and place the Philippines under martial 
law. 


In the field of diplomacy, he is empowered to carry on and 
manage the foreign affairs of the nation. He has the power to 
shape the country’s foreign policy through his Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, who makes treaties and agreements with other 
nations. On top of this, Congress may, in times of war or 
national emergency, delegate its power to make laws, subject to 
certain regulations and restrictions. 


With the authority vested in the Congress to ittspekets the 
President, the President’ is not likely to abuse his powers. On 
the other hand, with all the powers placed by law and by the 
constitution in- his: hands, he is in a special position, if he is an 
able man, to render’a truly great-service to the nation, 
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Assisting the President in his administration is a civil service 
system composed of men and women who remain in office, what- 
ever the results of elections. Elective officials include not only 
the President and his Vice-President, members of Congress, the 
heads of provinces, the provincial governors, their board members, 
but also municipal and city mayors,city councillors and the barrio 
or village lieutenants. Every Filipino citizen of 21 years or more, 
who can read and write, can vote for the elective officials. 


The civil servant, whose term of office, like that of the members 
of the judiciary, is regulated by law, is a bulwark of democracy 
in the Philippines. There is provision in the Philippine constitu- 
tion, which guarantees appointment according to a merit system. 
In spite of this, recruitment of government employees has not 
been completely based on merit in the past, so that Congress in 
its last session, enacted a law enforcing to the letter the civil 
service requirements for public employees. 


The Philippines today enjoys many of the freedoms intrinsic 
toa democracy. Onehas only to read the country’s newspapers 
or listen to deliberations on the floor of the Congress to know 
how the Filipinos today enjoy their freedom. 


The country had suffered perhaps more than any other on 
our side of the globe as a result of the last war, but it has recover- 
ed and is now engaged in the gigantic work of developing its 
rural areas and in raising the economic, educational, and social 
standards of the people. Like any other nation that had been 
threatened from within by forces inimical to freedom, it had to 
devote a good part of its effort and finances to the development 
ofits security. With its internal security problems almost resolved, 
however, it is now well on the road to a better place in the concert 
of free nations. 


Question: By your experience, of the presidential form of 
government, do you think that it is more suitable for developing 
countries of Asia, than the parliamentary form? 


Answer: In the Philippines, at least, so far as our experience 
goes, it has been satisfactory. We have been fortunate in having 
good Presidents. With the powers that the President enjoys, you 
can very well appreciate, a bad President can almost ruin acountry 
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in spite of the checks and balances provided in the constitution. 
We have not tried the parliamentary form and our experience 
is limited to the presidential form. It would be hard to answer 
the question from our experience. 


Question: In your address you said that Christianity had 
helped the Philippines to develop democracy. Does that mean 
that Christianity specially encourages democratic institutions ? 


Answer: According to our experience, it has been an instru- 
ment for the solidarity of the people. It accelerated the process 
of knitting the people into one and helped in the process of 
nationhood. — I would however like to impress that constitution 
guarantees freedom of religion. We have a senator, who comes 
from the Muslim areas and he is a Muslim. 


Question: Some Filipinos allege that they are still being 
treated as colonial people. Could you kindly explain it? 


Answer: Thisis the kind of talk we usually hear a few weeks 
before the elections. It is a very good campaigning material. 
But the truth is that any Filipino, who understands our form 
of government and has an inkling of what our foreign policy is, 
should know that ours is a country that is independent and is not 
subject to. any dictation from any country, however big or 
small, including the United States. We know how to maintain 
our sovereign powers and we intend to exercise those powers 
irrespective of which Government we displease. We must first 
and above all protect our people. It is secondary to us whether 
other countries like it or not. We wish to have the friendliest 
relations with the rest of the world; but also wish to maintain the 
sovereignty of our nation. 


Question: May I know the extent to which power is 
decentralised in the Philippines or, in other words, to what extent 
does regional autonomy operate ? 


Answer: There has been a recent trend to give local govern- 
ments more powers. We are in the process of revising our tax 
structure to give local governments powers to impose certain 
taxes and to enable those governments to retain more of the 
revenues that are collected, 














INDO-PAKISTAN WATERS DISPUTE 
Hafeez-ur-Rahman Khan 


HE great naivity with which the province of former Punjab was 

divided by Radcliffe, if we accept the bona fidesof this British autho- 
rity, is basically responsible for the water’s dispute between India and 
Pakistan. Whatever the reasons and motives behind his Award, 
it was not only unjust to Pakistan, it also demonstrated an utter 
disregard for historic, geographical and human factors. He was 
confident ‘“‘that any agreement (existing at the time of partition) 
as to the sharing of water from these canals, or otherwise, will be 
respected whatever government hereafter assumes juridiction over 
the headworks concerned.” As the coming events proved he was 
expecting too much. In his optism he.allowed India to put its 
strong hand on the jugular vein of West ‘Pakistan. Others too, in 
an anxiety to settle the immediate political issues, hardly gave a 
second thought to the canal waters system as a whole and the im- 
plications of its division, Indeed it was a great folly.” 


The system has six rivers, the Indus, the Jhelum, the Chenab, 
the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej. The River Kabul may also be 
included in it, though it is not relevant for our purpose here. Five 
of the six rivers have their upper reaches in India or Indian-held 
Kashmir. Radcliffe’s line cuts across the Sutlej and the Ravi 
while the boundary between Pakistan and Kashmir crosses the 
remaining three. Indus is reached by the remaining five at Panj- 
nad in West Pakistan. Irrigation from these rivers started by 
the Mughals was developed during the British period and turned 
vast deserts into fertile fields. These rivers are so linked with each 
other by a series of canals that in case there is shortage of water 
in one, a main link canal can draw water from another. Before 
the partition, this irrigation system ‘was treated as a whole. In 
1947, when the line dividing the former Province of Punjab was 


1 Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s Award, Partition Proceedings, Vol. VI, Reports of the 
Members and Awards of the Chairman of the Boundary Commission, West Bengal Govern- 
ment Press, Alipur, West Bengal,1950, p. 304. 

2 “No one Seems to know” remarks David E. Lilienthal, “why the flow of the Valley’s 
lifeblood was so carelessly handled in the Partition”, cited in the Jndus Waters 

. Dispute—Facts and Figures. The Government of India Publications Division, 
New Delhi, July 1954, p. 6. 
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drawn, it cut right across this system. Not only that, India was 
given control over the headworks of the canals. The Ferozepur 
weir on the Sutlej river, from which the Dipalpur canal takes its 
start is on the border in Indian territory. The Sulemanki weir in 
the Montgomery districtyhas its important eastern training works 
in the Indian district of Ferozepur. The heaaworks of the Upper 
Bari Doab canal which irrigates both Indian and Pakistani soil 
are with India at Madhupur on the river Ravi. 


The waters problem is also linked with that of Kashmir. The 
Jhelum and the Chenab flow into Pakistan from within that dis- 
puted territory. India having physical control over these waters 
can on its will disrupt Pakistan’s needed supplies. Moreover, the 
headworks of the Jhelum are at Mangla in Azad Kashmir. The un- 
predictable future of Kashmir is naturally disturbing to Pakistan. 
It is sometimes argued, to minimize the importance of Kashmir in 
this respect, that India cannot utilize those waters due to the nature 
of terrain, it can only store them and thus damage Pakistan, which 
it is contended, is unlikely.! In view of the past peculiar nature of 
Indo-Pakistan relationship and fast developing technological ad- 
vances, this argument does not really carry much weight. Even 
in those circles, which advance this argument, it is conceded that 
control of Kashmir might have facilitated Pakistan in her irrigation 
arrangements. The psychological impact of Kashmir’s status and 
that of its rivers is, also not denied.” 


To have a feel of the problem of the waters dispute it may be 
noted that ‘‘the mean average flow of the rivers of the Indus Basin, 
is 1,68,000,000 acre feet—twice that of the River Nile—ten times 
that of the Colorado River—thirty times of the lower Rio Grande 
River . . . . 36,500,000 acres are provided with irrigation from 
these rivers—31,000,000 in Pakistan (84.9%) and 5,900,000 in 
India (15.1 %). Of the 82,400,000 culturable acres within the Indus 
Basin, 74,800,000 acres (g0.78 %) are in Pakistan, while 7,600,000 
acres (9.22%) are in India.’’? With the sources of these rivers in 
its hands and taking the position that it had no responsibility in the 

Leyes of international law for the continued flow of Pakistan’s historic 
i Seé for example ‘Dividing the Waters—The Canal Question in the Punjab’, 
The Round Table, June 1955, London, p. 242. 
2 vi Je ome Gupta, Indo-Pakistan Relations (1947-1955), Djambatan-Amsterdam, 1958, 
p. 


3 Pakistan—The Struggle on Irrigation Water and Existence, Embassy of Pakistan, Washing- 
ton D. C., November J, 1953, p. 7. 
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share of the waters India argued that water was needed for the 
development of its areas of the former Punjab and the adjacent 
princely states which had been neglected in the Empire days.’ In 
this assertion of outmoded sovereign rights over international waters, 
principles of international law were flouted and a new meaning was 
given to the geographic term ‘river basin.’ India has included in 
it for irrigation purposes areas outside the Indus watershed, capable 
of consuming the entire flow of the three eastern rivers. 


At the time of partition, such a situation was not foreseen. 
It was then argued that drawing of the international boundary divid- 
ing the canal system would not change the distribution pattern of 
that system. The appropriate section of the Punjab Partition 
Committee (B), comprising of Indian and Pakistan representatives 
had declared in its report: ““The Commission is agreed that there 
is no question of varying the authorized shares of waters to which 
the two zones and the various canals are entitled.’’? In the absence 
of any dispute about the continued flow of the waters, the Parti- 
tion Committee naturally did not refer it to the Arbitral Tribunal 
set up under the Indian Independence Act to settle disputes arising 
out of partition referred to it by the Partition Committee as insoluble 
by mutual agreement.’ India did not at that time give any indica- 
tion that she might at a future date dispute the right of Pakistan 
to the continual use of waters of eastern rivers. It cannot be said 


1 The Indus Water Dispute—Facts and Figures, op. cit., pp. 2, 4 and 9. 
2 Partition Proceedings Vol. IV, op. cit p. 304. 


3 It may be mentioned here that differences in respect to the canals did crop up 
though of a different nature. India claimed compensation for the canal colonies 
which Pakistan was to get and which had been paid for out of the revenues of the 
former Punjab and the Central Government. The Chairman of Arbitral Tribunal 
Sir Petrick Spens, K.B.E., Q.C., M.P., records ‘‘We had a long and rather bitter 
reference in regard to that, rather more bitter than most....’’. Needless to say that 
India’s position was unteinable The partition was of the whole country not simply 
of the former province of Punjab. Pakistan did not get compensation for the develop- 
ment work done in the provinces which went to India and which were paid from the 
common resources—-a development so lopsided that it made India substantially 
industrialized and strong, Pakistan much under-developed and weak. Coming back 
to Sir Spens’ observation: ‘There was no reference whatever to us about the 
water rights or the headworks or anything else....I remember very well suggesting 
whether it was not diesrable that some order should be made about the continual 
flow of waters. Neither the Attorney General of India nor the Attorney General of 
Pakistan would hear of us saying one single word about the flow of water but we 
were invited by both the Attorney Generals to come to our decision on the basis that 
there would be no interference whatsoever with the then existing flow of water and 
the awards which my colleagues made, in which I had no part, they made on that 
basis.” Looking in retrospect, an elaborate arrangement would perhaps have 
saved India and Pakistan from the bickerings that continued for thel ast twelve years 
over the canal waters. Sir Spen’s citations are taken from Das Gupta op. cit., p. 162, 
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whether it was done out of malice or Indians had no such intentions 
at that time or they thought it was not the appropriate time to start 
the controversy. India hit Pakistan with amazing swiftness. It 
was on March 31, 1948, that the Arbitral Tribunal was terminated, 
On April 1, 1948, India closed all the canalscrossing the Indo-Pakis- 
tan border ‘‘for no apparent reason except malice.’’’ It did so also 
later in 1952 and again in 1958. 


The position was similar to a seige. There was widespread 
alarm, fear and panic. The very bread and beaf of millions of 
Pakistanis was at stake. As it was the beginning of the actual 
spring sowing season, when water is most needed, and much damage 
was caused to the standing crops, the situation was distressing, 
This undeclared non-violent war, since no normal military arms 
were used by the aggressor, compelled Pakistan to enter into an 
agreement with India in order to escape a complete national catas- 
trophe. On blocking the waters to Pakistan, the East (Indian) 
Punjab insisted that it be paid for seigniorage and the charges for 
the carrying of the headworks. The later charges were fixed at 
many times more than their book value. Pakistan refused to accept 
these demands. Its contention was that they should be settled by 
negotiation. East Punjab insisted on its claim of sole proprietary 
rights over the waters of rivers flowing through its territories. The 
stalemate was keeping the Pakistani canals dry and something had 
to be done. Representatives of both India and Pakistan actually 
stood by their respective positions during the May 4, 1948 Conference, 
held in New Delhi. The result was that no permanent solution was 
found. The agreement signed only noted the divergent views, i.e. 
the Indian contention of ownership of waters and Pakistan’s stand of 
riparian rights. The West Punjab Government in return for the 
promise to ‘revive’ the flow of the waters recognized ‘the natural 
anxiety of the East Punjab Government to discharge the obligations 
to develop areas where water is scare and which were under-develop- 
ed in relation to parts of West Punjab.’ This was later interpreted 
in India as a recognition by Pakistan of India’s right to divert waters 
at will. There was also clause 4— “.... Apart, therefore, from the 
question of law involved, the Governments are anxious to approach 
the problem in a practical spirit on the basis of the East Punjab 
Government progressively diminishing its supply to these canals 
in order to give reasonable time to enable the West Punjab Govern- 


1 Callard, Keith, Pakistan—-A Political Study, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 
1957, p. 312. 
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ment to tap alternative sources.”’ This clause was obviously damag- 
ing to Pakistan. Pakistan’s representative could not have agreed 
to it in any case short of coersion, which was very much there in the 
shape of the threat to the whole economy of Pakistan through the 
stoppage of water flow in its canals.' Moreover, it was also desired 
that ‘after the re-examination by each part of the legal issues. . . . 
the two Governments agree that further meetings between their 
representatives should take place.”’? Obviously it was an ad hoc 
arrangement and it could not in the very nature of things have 
been a permanent settlement. As the Inter-Dominion Conferences 
held in Lahore and in New Delhi on July 1948 and in May 1949 
failed to resolve the differences, Pakistan finally got out of the 
arrangement of May 4, 1948 on August 23, 1950, by making its 
position clear in a note sent by the Government of Pakistan to its 
Indian counterpart.? Meanwhile, India in order to give the said 
interim agreement a status of a treaty, got it registered with the 
Secretariat of the United Nations as Treaty No. 794. Pakistan on 
its part got registered with the same Secretariat a certified statement 
asserting that ‘“The withholding of water essential in an arid region 
to the survival of millions of its inhabitants is, in the view of Pak- 
istan, an international wrong anda peculiarly compelling use of force 
contrary to the obligations of membership in the United Nations. 
Any concession obtained by such means cannot confer upon the 
offender any enforceable rights.’ 


Knowing well that its legal position was weak India suggested 
a technical enquiry, which naturally could not help, since the issues 
were basically juridical. Pakistan could not agree to any diminution 
of supplies from the common rivers, as it needed them and moreover 
had a right over them, as the lower riparian, under international 
law. India refused to suspend its projects and to give Pakistan 
its rightful share of water. Negotiations having failed, Pakistan 


1 See Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s letter to Pandit Nehru, dated, 18th October, 1950, 
reiterating the Government of Pakistan’s position that “the agreement which was 
signed then (May 4, 1948) was in no sense a voluntary one for Pakistan.’’ Pandit 
Nehru replied, ““There was no question of coersion about this agreement. Indeed 
it was one of the happiest agreements arrived at in a friendly, cooperative atmosphere, 
and no one then, or for long afterwards, ever raised the complaints which has recent- 
ly been made on behalf of Pakistan.”’ No-War Declaration and Canal Waters Dispute— 
Correspondence between the Prime Ministers of Pakistan and India, Government of 
Pakistan, Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, Karachi, no 
date, pp. 22 and 29. 

2 For full text see Appendix to The Indus Water Dispute — Facts and Figures, op. cit. 

3 See the statement of Mian Mumtaz Daultana to the press issued in Lahore, 
July 9, 1958, Dawn, dated July 10, 1959. 

{4}For ffull text see Appendix No. 2 in Pakistan—The Struggle for Irrigation Water and} 
Existence, op. cit., 1.17. 
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suggested adjudication. In his letter of 14 February, 1950, to 
Pandit Nehru, arguing for a reference to the International Court, 
Liaquat Ali Khan wrote ‘‘What is most urgently needed is to set at 
rest the fear operating in the minds of people likely to be affectea 
that the dispute may drag on indefinitely, while their welfare and 
prosperity are progressively put injeopardy. They must be assured 
that, inthe event of the dispute not being resolved by the method 
now being pursued, it will be settled by adjudication of the tribunal 
best fitted to resolve it. Since you are prepared to accept arbitra. 
tion, there should be no objection to designating the International 
Court of Justice as the arbitral authority.’”! 


Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan kept insisting on an agreement for a firm 
procedure for settling disputes through arbitration by an indepen- 
dent and impartial body in the last resort. Such a procedure was, 
according to Pandit Nehru, “a confession of our continued depen- 
dence on others” and hardly “becoming for proud and self-respecting 
independent nations.’ Pakistan’s stand was for just and speedy 
settlement of disputes, which could be ensured by a time limit and 
presence ofa third party as the judge. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan observ- 
ed: “A sovereign State has within its own sphere of action complete 
liberty to pursue its interest as it thinks best. But where those 
interests come into clash with the interests of another state and a 
dispute arises, I maintain that it is not derogatory to their dignity 
or sovereignty if neither of them insists on being the judge in the 
matter.” He warned “for us in Asia, it is particularly important 
to bear alesson from the havoc wrought by the unbridled nationalism 
of the last century.’” 


It is interesting to note that India, which got its independence 
through the act of a foreign Parliament, got its borders fixed by a 
foreign arbitrator and agreed to the appointment of Justice Bagge 
of Sweden as the Chairman ofthe Tribunal on its boundary dispute 
with Pakistan, refused to submit the waters dispute to international 
arbitration. India’s approach, amounting to reversing the stream 
of civilization has also contradicted its own declared objectives. In 
context of its dispute with Pakistan on the waters question the un- 
warranted claim to absolute sovereignty was used first to divert 
Pakistan’s historic share of waters and then to avoid any settlement. 

1 No-War Declaration and Canal Waters Dispute, op. cit.,p. 6. 


2 Ibid., p. 19. 
3 Ibid., pp. 24-5. 
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Fortunately for Pakistan, civilization had reached a stage where 
it was possible to tap resources other than war to settle disputes. 
It was when Pakistan was preparing to take the matter to the 
Security Council that David Lilienthal wrote an article on the 
waters question. He believed Pakistan’s stand would be sustained 
by the International Court of Justice but that would not be enough. 
Stoppage by India of the flow of water to Pakistan was recognised 
by Lilienthal to be a more effective weapon of destruction than any 
modern arms. He suggested that Pakistan’s position should be the 
starting point in any construction scheme and that the ‘‘whole Indus 
System must be developed as a unit.’’' He thought there was 
enough water for both,” and desired the World Bank’s help in the 
project. 


On the initiative of Eugene Black, President of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development,negotiations started which 
resulted in the agreement of 13 March, 1952, that “‘so long as the 
cooperative work continues with the participation of the Bank, 
neither side will take any action to diminish the supplies available 
to the other side for existing uses.’ 


India’s reservation to it was that “work on the Bhakara canals 
which had started before partition of the country and on which the 
economy and future of some of her famine areas depended should 
not be interrupted.’ 


The working party, comprising an equal number of engineer 
representatives of both the countries and the World Bank, assisted 
by advisers, met in Washington under the auspices of the Bank 
during May-June, 1952 to draw up a comprehensive plan on the 
Lilienthal proposal. A programme for collection, exchange and 
verification of data was agreed upon. Two more conferences took 
place in the capitals of the two countries in December, 1952 and, 
January, 1953. The team re-assembled in Washington in September 
1953 with a view to starting the actual preparations for a compre- 
1 Pakistan: The Struggle for Irrigation Water and Existence, op. cit. Appendix 3. 

2 This assumption was to be found incorrect later by the World Bank. Also see the 
Teport of Bureauof Flood Control and Water Resources Developmentof the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asiaandthe Far East (ECAFE), Multipurpose River 
Basin Development, Part 2B, Water Resources Development in Burma, India and Pakistan, 
Flood Control series, No. 11, ST/ECAFE/SER.F/11, Bangkok, December 1956, p. 81. 

3 Cited by Prime Minister, Mr. Mohd. Ali, Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, 


August 1, 1954. 
4 Cited J. B. Das Gupta, op., cit., p. 170. 
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hensive plan. But the divergent views of the engineers of the two 
countries in regard to its outline came in the way and not much 
progress was achieved. The Indian design was for a reallocation 
of waters, including the water committed to irrigation and to extend 
the area to be irrigated by the Indus Basin waters to include the 
upper Ganges valley, which also has the Jumna River.' Pakistan 
offered sharing of uncommitted surplus, but wanted allocation of 
waters which had been sanctioned for projects prior to partition 
like Thal project. Pakistan also demanded that “existing uses” 
should be met out of “existing sources.”> It was becoming clear 
that there was not enough water. The Bank had to declare that 
“it would be unrealistic’’ in the existing circumstances to work out 
a plan on the basis of the development of the Indus Basin as an 
economic unit. Its findings confirmed that “water supplies and 
storage potentialities are inadequate to the needs of the basin.’ 


In the meantime India did it again. While the Bank’s mediat- 
ing efforts were going on and the working party was struggling for 
an agreement, she reduced supplies to Pakistan at the time of Kharif 
sowing. The damage it caused and its general impact is described 
as follows by Doctor Harry J. Reed, Dean of the Purdue University 
and Head of the United States Special Mission to Pakistan: “In 
Bahawalpur we went out to inspect part of the wheat growing areas, 
and met with three groups of cultivators, around a hundred in each 
group. Their plight from lack of water was almost beyond des- 
cription. We saw hundreds of acres of land on this trip of about 
75 miles that had once been in production but were now covered 
with drifting sand. In the Punjab we covered 200 miles around the 
wheat land in one day alone. We saw sufficient good land which 
with enough water could turn a deficit area into a surplus area. 
Pakistan has good land but it needs water if the land is to produce. 
This year there just wasn’t water.’ 


Pakistan realising that it was no use taking the matter up with 
India lodged a detailed complaint with the United Nations. The 
Bank’s plan for the development of the Indus Basin by a joint board 


1 A leading irrigation officer of the Government of India, Mr. A. N. Khosla had 
proposed and recommended to the Government of India many years before partition 
a plan to utilise Jumna-Ganges waters for the irrigation of these areas. See Pakis- 
tan—the Struggle for Irrigation Water and Existence, op. cit. poll. 

“Dividing the Waters’, op. cit. p. 244. 

The Indus Basin Dispute, op. cit., p. 4 ’ 

Hearing before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, on bill S. 212, 
U.S. Senate, 83rd Congress, U. §. Gavernment Printing Qffice, Washington, June 
2,11953, 
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on the lines of the TVA had already fallen apart. Bickerings 
between the two countries were increasing. The situation was again 
perilous. In a final bid to solve the problem the Bank proposed on 
February 5, 1954 a simple solution, though needing a lot of money. 
The rivers were divided between India and Pakistan. The waters 
of the three disputed eastern rivers going to India and of the other 
three to Pakistan, Pakistan was to build link canals to bring water 
from western rivers allotted to for its canals previously fed by eastern 
rivers the cost of which was to be met by India to the “extent of 
benefit drived therefrom.’’ This cost was expected to be between 
Rs. 400 million and Rs. 600 million. Some volume of flow for 
Kashmir was allowed from the western rivers and India was to 
supply, for a specified period, transitional in nature, withdrawals 
from her eastern rivers, till the links in Pakistan were completed. 


The proposal was to India’s liking. It was just what it really 
wanted—legalising its withdrawals at the headworks which could 
not but impair the interests of Pakistan, a move forbidden by 
international law and usage. As was later observed, the scheme was 
“fraught with danger.” The proposed canals were not only bigger 
than those previously constructed but they also had “‘to cut across 
the lines of natural drainage at a far sharper angle.’”’ There was 
a basic geographical and hydrological flaw in the proposals. Owing 
to “the control by India of all the Punjab rivers excluding the 
Indus itself, it denies to Pakistan the right to build the storage dams 
so necessary.””’ Also water for the link canals “has to be moved 
against the grain of the country, so that in the process water 
must be siphoned under water courses in some places and bridged in 
others involving an increased amount of labour and money.” Hence 
Pakistan’s hesitation to accept the proposals outright. It was decided 
to study their technical implications before signing away Pakistan’s 
legal rights over the waters of eastern rivers. 


From the point of view of India, the Bank’s proposals, except 
for the payment for the link canals called for no concession from that 
country. Its engineers in their plan had claimed usable supplies from 
all the eastern rivers. It was argued that the new canals in India, 
under the proposed packaged division, would be “much more expen- 
sive than if all the waters available to India and indispensable for 


1 Patrick Murphy, who was on the Oxford and Cambridge Far Eastern Expedition in 
mod 1956 in his article “Indus Basin Water Dispute”, New Commonwealth, June 1957, 
pp. 73. 


2 “Dividing the Waters,”’ op. cit. p. 245. 
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her normal development could have been utilized therein.”! [t 
is stated too that, given a free hand, India could have utilized the 
Chenab waters by travelling it through to the Ravi and storing 
it up at Mahru and by building a vast storage reservoir at Diangadh 
on the Chenab in Indian-held Kashmir, for irrigation in Rajasthan 
and other such areas.” 


In connection with Diangadh in Kashmir, it may be mentioned 
that before partition, engineers dreamed of storing water there for 
irrigating areas now in Pakistan. Had Kashmir been part of 
Pakistan, much of the difficulty and expense in bringing water from 
the North to the South would have been saved. 


Pakistan’s request for clarification of the Bank’s proposals and 
for an engineering study of its implications was described as rejection 
by the Indian Press. The proposals, not yet agreed to were styled 
as award. It was felt in Pakistan that India, in order to justify 
the opening of the Bhakra Dam, wanted to wriggle out of the 
responsibilities imposed upon it by the 1952 agreement not to alter 
the supply of water to Pakistan.? While the Washington talks were 
going on India announced opening of the dam. 


Panic was writ large again on the face of Pakistan. The Press 
and the people were uneasy and even critical of their own govern- 
ment’s compromising attitude. It may be noted that Prime Minister 
Mohammed Ali’s government had just managed to enter into 
defence and arms agreement with Turkey and the United States 
in the teeth of Indian opposition. It is a curious aspect of Pakistan’s 
relationship with the United States that Pakistan has to compromise 
with India on many basic issues because of that relationship. Instead 
of taking strong action like taking the whole issue to the Security 
Council, as at one stage in the past it was contemplated, in order 
to avoid embarrassment to our ally the United States in its relations 
with India, Pakistan offered anad hoc arrangement for the supply of 
water to the Bhakra Canal, pending a final settlement. India reject- 
ed the offer and proceeded “unilaterally in utter violation of her 
international commitment.’* On July 8, Pandit Nehru pressed 
a button, which released the waters of the vital Sutlej river into the 
Bhakra Canal. Dedicating the Dam “to the good of the people of 


1 The Indus Water Dispute, op. cit. p. 16. 
2  ‘*Dividing the Waters,”’ op. cit., p. 245 
3 Dawn, July 1, 1954. 

4 Pakistan News Digest, August 1, 1954. 
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India,” the Pandit declared “India would not reduce the quantum 
of water that Pakistan was receiving at present.’ He said the present 
action “‘was forced on India by the dilatory tactics of Pakistan.” 
Pakistan had “rejected”? the World Bank proposal “it was now 
clear that India had the right to reduce the supply of water to 
Pakistan.””' A strong protest with India was lodged by Pakistan 
and a similar protest note sent to the World Bank. The Pakistani 
Prime Minister at a press conference said ‘‘the country was always 
prepared to refer to the question for arbitration to any international 
body or authority’. However, later he said: ‘‘We must draw 
increased supplies from rivers and other sources, not liable to outside 
interference.”? On August 5, 1954, he disclosed that Pakistan had 
accepted the World Bank proposals “conditionally.’”* 


IBRD proposals were apparently based on the assumption 
that storage works were not necessary to enable Pakistan to replace 
historic uses of water from the eastern rivers. This was contested 
by Pakistan. After 18 months of further study, including some 
on the spot by Bank officials and engineers, Pakistan’s position in 
this respect was upheld. The Bank concluded that there would 
be consistent shortages in rabi and occasionally in early and late 
kharif. The Bank in its aide memoir of 6 May, 1956, declared that 
it would be necessary to supplement the flow of the western rivers 
by storage. Both India and Pakistan agreed to produce their plans 
on this basis. Wranglings started now on estimates of replacement 
and water storage works, needed by Pakistan to replace the historic 
supplies from the eastern rivers, cost of which works was to be paid 
by India. 


It was believed in Pakistan that India did not want to pay for the 
construction needed for the replacement and was bent upon cutting 
off the supplies of water from the eastern rivers. H.S. Suhrawardy, 
then Prime Minister, in very clear words declared the helplessness 
of Pakistan. In an interview with the correspondent of Associated 
Press of America when asked what pressure could be brought on 
India, he said: ‘“There is nothing we can do. India is so powerful 
everybody wants to be friends with her, including America.’’? He 
thought that “both India and Pakistan should go to the United 


1 Dawn, July 9, 1954. 

2 Ibid, July 16, 1954. 

3 Ibid, August 2, 1954. 

4 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, June 15, 1957, 
5 Ibid., April 8, 1954. 
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Nations and seek its verdict.”! Later, in Washington, he proclaimed 
that Pakistan would “die fighting’ rather than permit India to 
divert the waters of Indus rivers for its own use. But he expressed 
his belief that the United States and other intcrested nations would 
never let that happen.” 


India’s systematic approach was to corner Pakistan into an 
agreement, which would reinforce her position. When Pakistan 
was insisting upon the preparation and acceptance of a feasible 
and practical plan, which would adequately guarantee the needed 
supplies, India was hanging the sword of Damocles—the threat to 
stop the waters of the eastern rivers. Mr. W. A. B. Illif, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the World Bank, made a trip to the sub-continent and 
asked both the Governments to establish a basis of approach for 
an international waters treaty. The suggestion was acceptable to 
Pakistan. India in order to overawe Pakistan again threatened 
stoppage. On 1 August, 1957, the Indian Minister for Irrigation 
announced that India would cut off water supplies to Pakistan in 
1962 irrespective of whether or not an agreement was by then reached 
between the two countries. There was considerable Indian troop 
movement on Pakistan’s borders and the Prime Minister of Pak- 
istan had to declare that Pakistan would not “let it go.’’? The 
talks continued in Washington. On August 21, 1957, India com- 
plained to the United Nations against Pakistan’s plans for building 
a dam at Mangla in Azad Kashmir. Pakistan’s Permanent 
Representative replied that it was to be constructed with the co- 
operation of the Azad Kashmir Government and would in no way 
adversely effect any existing interest. It was for developing parts 
of that disputed region and was similar to the developments on the 
Indian side of the cease-fire line. 


In 1958, tripartite negotiations in Rome and subsequent talks 
in London and Washington failed, due to India’s refusal to agree 
to pay the needed money for construction works in Pakistan. 
India wanted to pay only a fraction of the calculated cost. The 
Bank plan of May 1958, keeping in mind the growing needs of water 
in the two countries and their financial difficulties reportedly 
envisaged (1) construction of link canals and dams in India to 
divert the waters of the eastern rivers in a manner that would not 
1 Pakistan News Digest, Karachi, July 1, 1957. 


2 Dawn, Karachi, July 15, 1957. 
3 Dawn, August 12, 1957, 
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cause harm to the West Pakistan irrigation system; (2) new irrigation 
systems in both the countries for further development purposes; and 
(3) a financing scheme for the proposed works.' The U. S., Britain, 
Canada and Australia reportedly were agreeable to provide the 
financial and other assistance and the World Bank was to provide 
loans to the disputants to fill up the gap. The plan was reported 
to cost 1,000 million dollars. It was stated that Pakistan’s major 
demand of locating all replacement works in its territory had been 
accepted. Pandit Nehru’s comment on the plan was that the 
interim period during which India was to supply water to Pakistan 
was “rather long’’ and the expenditure on the Pakistani replacement 
scheme ‘‘very big—rather overwhelming.” Then there was the 
Mangla Dam—the King pin of the Pakistani plan. Pandit Nehru 
was not ready to accept a settlement “which affected’”’ India’s 
“rights in the matter.’’* Moreover, it was reported that India was 
standing firm by the Mahru tunnel scheme, which was not accept- 
able to Pakistan, since it would have Jeft India in control of water 
supplies to Pakistan. India had insisted in the past that this tunnel 
scheme was very economical. It was estimated to cost Rs. 70 crores, 
while Pakistan’s projected plan was estimated to cost Rs. 350 crores. 
After discussions with the Governments of India and Pakistan the 
World Bank President declared that his visit to the sub-continent 
had been ‘“‘very successful’? and that ‘‘we have succeeded in estab- 
lishing certain general principles acceptable to both Governments, 
that afford a firm basis for negotiating a final settlement.’”* 


With the successful conclusion of the tripartite talks at Washing- 
ton, India and Pakistan are expected to finalise heads of agreement 
for an international water treaty. The next step would be the draw- 
ing up of a formaltreaty by lawyers of international repute, to be 
registered with theUnited Nations. Linked with it would be an 
agreement covering a period of ten years for continued flow of waters 
from the estern rivers. During this period Pakistan would cons- 
truct replacement and storage works with the help of the Bank and 
some friendlycountries. As the talks were progressing there was 
news of diagreement between the two countries in certain areas. 
India was reported to be insisting: on the time limit strictly and was 
believed to have asked for a penalty charge if Pakistan failed to com- 
plete the needed construction works. Another hurdle was reported 


! Dawn, May 4, 1959. 

2 Times of India, Bombay May 5, 1959. 
3 Times of India, May 19, 1959. 

4 Dawn, May 19, 1959, 
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to be the utilization of the Jhelum and Chenab waters for irrigation 
and power purposes in Jammu and Kashmir.! 


At present World Bank engineers and financial experts are schedu- 
led to arrive in Pakistan for detailed discussions with the Water and 
Power Development Authority. They will hold talks to assess the 
Authority’s requirements and capacity to construct replacement 
works within ten years, the cost of which is estimated to be Rs. 400 
crores. An ad hoc agreement between India and Pakistan on canal 
waters is expected to be signed sometime next month. Talks are 
believed to be progressing satisfactorily at Washington.’ 


It is said that all is well that ends well. But have we seen the end 
ofthis problem? India’s use of force in one shape or another, threat 
to use it at other times and the resultant fear and suspicion in Pakistan 
demanding foolproof guarantees of India’s good intentions, do not 
provide a good omen for their future relations. The western rivers 
too can be blocked by India as their sources lie in Indian-held Kashmir. 
When this article was ready for the press, an emphatic statement of 
President Ayub Khan relevant to the problem, appeared in the 
papers. In an interview to a special correspondent of the British Sun- 
day newspaper “Reynolds News’’ the President said “Kashmir is 
a matter of life and death to us. It’s absolutely vital because under 
the canal water’s settlement we will be restricted to the use of three 
western rivers only. “Progress in this country can only take place 
if we can conserve every single ounce of water. This is possible 
only in the hill areas of Kashmir.” 


1 The Times of India, Bombay, November 12, 1959. 
2 Dawn, Karachi, December 12, 1959. 
3 Dawn, Karachi, December 21, 1959. 

















PATTERNS OF DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA' 


Gilbert Etienne 


PuRst of all, we should emphasize the need of a proper political 
framework before thinking of any planning for economic ex- 
pansion. This may seem rather obvoius but when one sees a number 
of Asian, African and South American courtries, it is worthwhile to 
emphasize this point : it is unthinkable to have strong’ economic 
development if proper political conditions are not there. In some 
of the South American countries for instance there has been some 
sizeable progress but the expansion might have been much more 
significant if there had been more efficient Government and better 
use of public funds and other sources of investments. The same 
can be said also for at least some countries of Asia. From this angle, 
Pakistan is a very interesting case. There has been important 
progress in Pakistan since partition, but till October 1959 the 
development had been unbalanced. Plenty of industries have 
started flourishing all over the country. Cotton output has also 
increased in quite an impressive way but food output has prac- 
tically remained constant. There have been ups and downs, 
but hardly any definite increase during the last ten years. 


Let us take another problem : the various standards of living. 
We must distinguish between two types of countries. The distinc- 
tion I am making is rather rough butI think it nevertheless helps to 
underline the problems. There are small countries where the stand- 
ard of living is farily high like Lebanon for instance. The per capita 
income amounts to 400 dollars, which is very high and there is no 
need for very drastic expansion measures. The same can be said of a 
country like Thailand. Thailand is a prosperous land which exports 
rice. In such a country, there is no need of planning nor are huge 
and very rapid measures required in all sectors of the economy. 
By this I do not mean that Thailand should remain idle. But in 
such a country you just need an acceleration of the pace of 
development. Countries like Malaya or Laos also benefit from 
rather similar conditions. 


' An address at a meeting of the Institute on 24 August, 1959. 
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Let us now consider the big Asian countries, like China, India, 
Pakistan and Indonesia. These countries are in quite a different 
category of economic development. Their standard of living is—or 
was—really low and there is in them a very heavy pressure of popu- 
lation. Therefore major measures are necessary whereby a rapid 
and singnificant increase of the standard of living will be achieved, 


Before attacking the economic problems of such countries, we must 
look at the population question in them. As you know, since the 
last war progress of medicine has been extremely rapid: In countries 
where the death rate had been very high, as high as about 30 per 
thousand, very elementary methods and elementary improvements 
in the field of hygiene have countributed to a significant fall of mor- 
tality. The best example is Ceylon, where in a few years, the death 
rate has fallen from about 20 per thousand to less than 10 per thou- 
sand, just because of the useof D.D.T. In India also, schemes of 
health are either under consideration or under operation. In that 
country by 1961 Malaria should be reduced to a kind of secondary 
desease By 1961, most areas of India would have been sprayed 
with D.D.T. I was just talking to your Planning Commission a few 
days ago and it seems that you are thinking of a similar scheme for 
your second Five-Year Plan. 


In India the increase in population is about 2% according to a 
recent sample survey, whereas it was 1.25% in 1951. In your 
country, if I remember correctly, the natural increase is 1.4 % today 
and your Planning Commission is expecting that it will be about 1.6 
during the next five years. Such rates are by no means extraordinary, 
since in most under-developed countries the natural rate of increase 
of population is between 2 and 3% ayear. Countries like Tunisia, 
Morocco where the rate of increase is 2.5% are doubling their 
population within about 25 years. A country like Malaya has a 
demographic rate of increase of more than 3 %. 


In order to curb this movement a number of Asian countries are 
now starting family planning or birth control campaigns. In one of 
his first statements, the President of Pakistan emphasized the need for 
family planning in this country. Although such steps are welcome, 
they will take time to be implemented. In the meanwhile the death 
rate is also falling and consequently the increase in population will 
still remain very high for at least 10 to 20 years. I personally strong- 
ly support family planning, but I think that remedy should not be 
overrated, for it is a long-term process, 
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Let us see what the economic methods are, which can be adopted. 
In countries where the food level is low, the first problem is food. 
In India, for instance, inspite of improvements in the field of agricul- 
ture the food problem has not been solved, which prevents that count- 
ry to have a stable economy. The same can be said of Pakistan, 
where more than 80% of the people live on agriculture. This 
remark applies alsoto China. Actually in her first five year plan 
China has not neglected agriculture but as there has been more 
emphasis on heavy industry the increase in food output has greatly 
varied from one year to the other. 


In order to have a more balanced economy, China started last 
year a fantastic campaign for increasing her food output and her 
experience is extremely interesting. What has happened is this. 
The Chinese have put into operation minor irrigation projects, which 
involve very little investment and much manpower. ‘They have 
used organic fertilizers besides practising deeper ploughing and 
using more seeds. Such measures are simple. They need strong 
organization and a tough leadership. 


One of the main issues now in Asia is to see whether through other 
methods it is possible to reach if not the same results as China’s, 
at least a very substantial increase in the food output. _I feel that 
it should be possible. Forincreasing agriculture, simple techniques 
are to be used, which do not need extremely well-trained experts 
but just strong people and a proper workorganizationdown to the 
village level. ‘That being assumed, let us consider another problem. 
Should one emphasize agriculture or industry? The countries where 
the food level is really below what can be called the barest minimum, 
the food output must get preference. It does not mean that industry 
should be neglected, but one must find a type of planning ‘under 
which both industry and agriculture can expand. That is why 
there is need for finding a kind of harmony between both. In 
the field of industry, both modern factories as well as small-scale 
industries should be encouraged. Here again, you must dec de 
according to the circumstances of the country concerned. There 
are some countries in Asia, which can have easily a heavy industry, 
because they have high grade iron ore and coal. Moreover very ofien 
coal and iron are found in the same area as is the case in the North 
East of India and also in China, where recently several deposits of 
iron have been discovered. 
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As far as small-scale industries are concerned the case of China 
is also worth being studied. In that country, besides pushing 
heavy industry, they have more and more small or medium size 
industries. Manpower in a country like Pakistan or like India 's 
certainly in abundance. There is a kind of surplus manpower, 
which must find some channel of employment. I doubt whether 
only modern industry can absorb all this manpower. There are two 
problems as far as manpower is concerned : (a) The present under- 
employment or unemployment and (b) the natural growth of popu- 
lation. The new industries can at best absorb the new comers on the 
labour market but how is it possible to absorb all the unemployed 
or underemployed in modern industries ? Let us take the case of India 
where every year you have at least 2 million people, new comers, 
seeking jobs. Let us assume that out of these 2 million, 1.5 million 
will seek a job in industry. The expenses incurred per worker will 
frequently amount to $2000 for modern industries, which means 
that every year, $3 billion should be invested only in the fieldof in- 
dustry. This figure is extremely high. Moreover, the Second Five 
Year Plan of India has devoted only $2 billion to industry and that 
has already been found too high by some foreign experts. Of course, 
this calculation gives only a rough idea of the limits of what can be 
achieved. But here again a way outshould be found not only 
through modern industries, but also through small and cheap local 
industries. 


It would be fair to say that in countries, which are heavily popu- 
lated, a normal pattern of development, like that in the West is 
very difficult to fulfil by the process of industrialisation and moderni- 
zation of agriculture, because such arrangements will involve fantas- 
tically high figures of investments. Let us not forget the magnitude 
of the populations : 665 million in China, 400 million in India and 85 
million in Pakistan. 


Therc have been various estimates nade about investment needs 
of under-developed countries. Ther: was one estimate made in 
1951 by the United Nations, accordi1ig to which, in order to in- 
crease by 2 % the per capita income for t 1e whole area of Latin Ameri- 
ca, Africa and Asia, one should invest in one year 19 billion dollars. 
Such a figure seems to be quite an unde --estimate in the light of better 
and more careful estimates prepared recently. According to esti- 
mates made by the Demographic Institute in Paris, an increase by 
2 % of the per capita income should mean an investment of 38 to 60 
billion dollars in the first year and in the 35 years the percapita 
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income would have been doubled but the total yearly investment 
would have raised to about 200 or 300 billion dollars. These ire 
simply fantastic figures which give an idea of the magnitude of the 
problem. 


On the other hand savings are limited. Nor should one expect 
too much from foreign aid under the present political circumstances 
in the world. It seems doubtful if there will be any major increase 
in foreign aid in the near future. Therefore if investments are, let 
us say, lacking and if funds cannot be raised in sufficient quantity 
locally there is only one way out, which is to mobilize more man- 
power thoroughly. It does not necessarily mean the use of totalitar- 
ian methods and in this regard the experiment in your country is ex- 
tremely interesting. ‘This morning I had the honour to meet your 
President. When I asked him what is the most essential need of 
Pakistan, he said that it was people becoming enthusiastic, having a 
sense of their obligations and being ready to make a much higher 
effort than before. I think that is the most correct approach to the 
question. 


Question : You rightly said that we could not rely too much on 
foreign aid. But in under-developed countries, like Pakistan, prices 
of commodities are very important and unless they are stable we 
cannot really plan our economic development. There is great 
fluctuation in commodity prices in the world market. Prices of 
cotton and jute have come down by 50%. Do you think it would 
not be to the interest of the western countries to see that prices of 
primary commodities are established by international agreement ? 


Answer : Definitely yes. This question of stabilization was one 
of the topical subjects which is discussed in Geneva and in the 
United Nations. Even in the GATT conference last July, this prob- 
lem was studied. Of course you are suffering a lot from these varia- 
tions. But how to find stabilization ? Till now it seems to be 
a very difficult question to solve. Moreover the western countries 
are not the only ones involved. Last year I was in Malaya. There 
was then a crisis in tin prices. The Soviet Union which does not 
belong to the world tin agreement had_ put suddenly large quantit'es 
of tin on the market, with the result that Malayan traders were 
hardly hit. In spite of this, I think that Western countries have a 
direct interest in finding a solution to this problem. 
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Q. Whatexactly isthe dividing line between small, medium and 
large-scale industries ? 


A. Under larges-cale industries come heavy industries, fer ins- 
tance a steel plant, or a cement factory or a big textile mill. All 
these should be considered large-scale industries since a lot of capital 
is invested in them and they employ a large number of workers, 


To small-scale industries belong factories which are not highly 
modernized and do not require too heavy investments. They should 
work at the level of the district towns. Small handicraft industries 
would be formed in villages. 


Q. If we produce goods in a small scale industry, we cannot 
compete in the world market, for instance in textile and sugar. That 
is the problem in a country like Pakistan. 


A. Small-scale industries can make goods which are consumed 
locally at the village or district level. 


Q. You said thatin Asian countries we should not put more 
emphasis on heavy industry and then you said that we should not 
expect much from the foreign aid. There is some inconsistency 
between the two. 


A. I did not say that there should be no heavy industry. I said 
that heavy industry can be easily set up where there is raw material 
for it. You cannot be so rigid about it and each case must be 
tackled separately. 


Q. It is a question of priorities. 


A. Yes, then first priority is for food. There is another point. 
In heavy industry, it is a question of establishing and finding proper 
ways and see what we want. About the Multan scheme, it seems that 
the responsible people in your country are not quite sure that it is a 
paying proposition and then there might be some other better schemes. 
Besides, if you put more emphasis on heavy industry, it will be of no 
immediate use in agriculture as long as food is scarce. In this 
regard the case of Chinaisinterseting. As you know in the Commu- 
nist ideology , heavy industry is a basic problem, but last year there 
was a tremendous push in agriculture there in order to reach a more 
balanced development. 
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Q. Willit not be useful proposition to import ore instead of 
importing machine tools and then make them herein our own country 
as it may provide jobs for our labour ? 


A. To this question, I canot give you a proper reply. Here 
again it is a question of foreign exchange and a question of what is 
more economical. If your experts arrive at that conclusion, it is 


all right. 


Q. As we know, the teeming millions of Asia—as the term goes— 
have before them two experiments today. One is that of democracy 
which is being expriemented in the free world and another is Commu- 
nism. As far as the results of eocnomic development and agriculture 
in Communist China are concerned, they have been very encourag- 
ing but we donot know whether the data that are supplied are 
correct or not. Inthe free world we can always check that, while in 
these countries we are not allowed to send our observers to check data 
and so their data may be doubtful. In the free world the develop- 
ment is on democratic principles. But development there has not 
been able to cope with the increasing and rising population and per 
capita income and standard of living to the existing poverty, disease 
and illiteracy of the newly made independent countries. While we 
see and notice that in China and other Communist countries, they are 
making progress. 


Q. We have difficulty on the Pakistan border and the border of 
India. Don’t you think that some of the political powers of the so- 
called independent countries should be delegated to the United 
Nations in exchange for direct economic assistance on a very large 
scale. Would it be helpful ? I think it would be welcome because 
we have not been able to help ourselves. 


A. First of all the questions of figures about China’s increase. 
It.is true that one can raise some doubts but I think the question of 
exact figures is not so relevant. It is not important to know whether 
China has increased its output by 50 % or 100%. If China has done 
even halfof what they claim, their progress is impressive. Now, as 
far as your other point is concerned, I do not understand very well 
your idea of what you expect from the United Nations becuase, 
for the economic development of your country, only Pakistani people 
cando it. What would have been your reactionif some foreign expert 
had said last September that you should have such a Government and 
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it would be better. So, I think it is the basic problem which you 
have to solve yourselves. 


Q. If we fail, my suggestion is that some of the political power 
may be delegated to the United Nations in exchange for direct 
economic assistance. 


A. This is a question which foreigners cannot solve and you will 
not welcome it. Even the simple question of foreign aid is creating 
ill-feeling sometimes. 


Q. The United Nations is doing a wonderful job to develop 
the under-developed countries of South-East Asia but don’t you think 
they are working in the wrong direction? Ifa part of it was spent 
in the form of explaining the contraceptives to the people, half the 
problem will be solved. 


A. Even with the cheapest contraceptives it would be very diffi- 
cult to spread it all over. Remember thatin a country like India 
there are 558,000 villages. It would take a long time to teach the 
villagers how to use contraceptives. Idon’t mean it is impossible. 
There have been expreiments in India which have been quite success- 
ful even with totally uneducated people but I think that population 
control is a long-term process. As you know, both in the United 
States of America and India they are making researches to have a 
contraceptive which would be taken just like aspro, which you will 
swallow. That would bea contraceptive which could be very largely 
spread all over but there are several difficulties. First of all these 
contraceptives are not yet absolutely safe, because they are for inter- 
nal consumption. The doctors who are working on these things in 
India are clear about it that they would not offer these contracept- 
ives unless they are absolutely sure that it will not develop very serious 
troubles in the body. Even then family planning is a long-term pro- 
cess. In the meanwhile the death rate is falling. Even if there is less 
increase in population, the population weight will remain very 
heavy. 


Q. Apart from family planning if migrationis allowed to countries 
where there is lesser population that may solve the problem. 


A. I personally doubt because first of all there are political 
obstacles. Practically no country looks favourably at a mass immigra- 
tion. But even if a few thousand people for instance from East 
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Pakistan may be allowd, that would not be a realistic way of looking 
at it. I don’t think that any country nowadays is prepared for 
political reasons to accept a vast immigration. Secondly to have areal 
economic impact migration should deal with millions of people. For 
a country like Pakistan migration will have a meaning if at least 5 
or 10 million people from East Pakistan are settled elsewhere. 
Then only their ecomonic development would be helpful. Moreover 
migrations nowadays are becoming costly. People will need much 
more accommodation and facilities than people migrating in the 
past. Moreover do you think that East Paskistanis who are used 
to Bengal climate would be always happy to migrate to some other 
place? Frankly, I doubt. The problem arose between U.A.R.— 
Egypt and Syria. First of all Syrians were not happy at all at the idea 
of having Egyptians in the territory and secondly they said that the 
Egyptians would never leave away. 











THE IMPACT OF AMERICAN AID ON PAKISTAN 
Mir Mustufa Ali Khan 


ee umportance of any aid programme for Pakistan cannot be 

judged without reference to history. In order to assess the impact 
of American aid one must first of all give a brief sketch of the political 
and economic situation in Pakistan at the time of the partition of 
India in 1947. The impact of American aid has not only been on the 
economy ofthe country but has affected the entire sociological 
atmosphere. Consequently one must in order to have a fair 
appraisal judge it from social and political points of view as well. 
This will then make it easy to understand the need for an aid prog- 
ramme in the first place, and secondly the result of such aid for the 
country. 

At the time of partition, Pakistan inherited an economy which 
had been under foreign rule for a considerable time. The former 
British administration was not primarily concerned with economic 
and social progress. Rather it was concerned with the maintenance 
of law and order, which was itself'a large task. The need for assess- 
ing the resources of the country and of making a proper use of them 
was never felt. There existed very few opportunities for technical 
training and business enterprise in the Pakistan areas of the sub- 
continent. 

Most of the wealth and business like trade, industry and banking 
were in the hands of the exclusive Hindu community. Consequently, 
Pakistan retained all the characteristics of an under-developed eco- 
nomy. This is a term to which we shall have to refer frequently in 
this paper, and it would be convenient to explain it in a little detail 
here. Various definitions of this term have been put forward. By 
itself none of them is entirely satisfactory. The best way seems to 
be to define under-developed countries as regions in which capital 
is low as compared to their population and other resources and in 
which per capita incomes are increasing very slowly, if at all, Pa- 
kistan seems to come well within this definition. 


Pakistan has a total area of 364,737 square miles. While the Eastern 
region has 16 % of the total area and 56 % of the population of the 
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country, West Pakistan has 84 % of the area but 44 % of the popu- 
lation. ‘The average density of population per square mile is 101 in 
West Pakistan as against 777 in East Pakistan, which makes the latter 
one of the most densely populated areas of the world. 

The two parts of Pakistan are separated from one another by a 
1,000 miles of Indian territor,, which makes Pakistan more vulner- 
able vis-a-vis India. Pakistan is also dangerously near to the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. It is with these facts in mind that the 
leaders of Pakistan have entered into military aid arrangements with 
the United States. Pakistan also gets economic aid from the United 
States. It is difficult to distinguish between 1 \‘tary as opposed to 
economic aid, because their net effect is potentially the same. 

Most Indians seem to feel that Pakistan would use American milit- 
ary aid against India. Actually, according to the terms of the 
Military Aid Agreement with the United States, Pakistan is com- 
mitted to using that aid only to resist aggression. What is resented 
in India is accession to the strength of Pakistan. It is well to point 
out here that India is getting substantial economic aid from the Uni- 
ted States. Because of this aid, India can, by diverting her own 
resources, get a substantial military potential and can go for a shoping 
spree in the international arms market. It is clearly a very naive 
argument that American military aid to Pakistan has frightened the 
otherwise friendly Indians. No doubt there would have been subs- 
tantial gain to both India and Pakistan through trade, had friendly 
relations existed between the two countries. 

Turning now to the real problem we bave to consider the following 
points : 


What are the reasons for American aid? 
When and how did Pakistan start getting aid? 
Has the aid been decreasing or increasing over the years ? 
What is it likely to be in the next few years ? 
What are the effects on Pakistan of this aid programme? 
What would happen if it were suddenly stopped ? 
These are some of the questions which will be examined in this 
paper. , 


The United States policy regarding aid to underdeveloped countries 
has been set forth by President Eisenhower “Because of the condi+ 
tions of poverty and unrest in the less developed areas make their 
people a special target of international communism, there is a need 
to help them achieve the economic growthand stability necessary to 
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preserve their independence against communist threat and entice- 
ment.””! It becomes evident therefore that America gives aid because 
she wants to stop the spread of Communism. She gives aid because 
it is good for American business and she gives aid also because of 
humanitarian reasons 


The countries that join with the United States in opposing commu- 
nism get more than those that remain uncommitted. Thus Pakistan, 
Thailand and the Phileippines received more when they became 
members of the SEATO. This argument however does not apply 
in the case of India, which has been receiving substantial economic 
aid from the United States in spite of her ‘“‘neutral’’ policies. 


As a result of the cold war, there is competition between the aid 
giving countries. Thus an offer of aid from the Soviet Union can 
be used to get the United States to raise its bid. Bargaining for aid 
often develops into blackmailing and the real purpose of an aid 
programme is sometimes lost. 


“In the search for countries which can be committed or uncom- 
mitted, both sides ignore misrule, economic and political injustice, 
official corruption, nepotism and like evils existing in some under- 
developed countries. "These in themselves hamper a rise in 
standard of living—which is the only publicly avowed objective of 
the economic aid policies of both the U. S. and the U.S. S. R.’” 


The United States gives aid to Pakistan not purely for humani- 
tarian reasons but also for consideration of enlightened self-interest. 
No one can blame the United States for these considerations. 
Over the years Pakistan has been receiving aid on a fairly large 
scale. Starting with the Point-Four Programme in 1952, the United 
States aid to Pakistan now extends over a very wide field. It is 
mainly divided into three parts, i.e. project aid, commodity aid and 
technical assistance. Since 1958 project aid has been the respon- 
sibility of the newly created Development Loan Fund. The strik-— 
ing feature of the Fund is that repayments of the loan can be made 
in local currency, over a number of years. Direct aid given through 
1.C.A. mainly covers commodity aid and technical assistance. 


1 The New York Times, 7th January, 1956. 
2 Mezerik, A.G., “Economic Aid For Underdeveloped Countries’ Jnternation2l 
Review Service, Vol. Ill, No. 35, July, 1957, New York, p. 6. 
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A comparison of the aid that Pakistan has been receiving from 
yarious sources can be made on the basis of the following figures: 


Total Allocation up to 1958 








Sources = 
(Million of dollars) 
1. U.S.A. us me ‘3 956.62 
2. Canada... _ “a 85.19 
3. Australia .. i si 26.98 
‘4. New Zealand ea di 5.03 
5. United Kingdom .. és 2.96 
6. United Nations vs ‘> 8.98 
7. Ford Foundation... bs 14.31 
8. Sweden “ - “ 0.41 
g. Other sources ee e% 0.13 
1,100.51 





(Budget White Paper, Government of Paksitan, Ministry of 
Finance, April-June 1959.) 


It is evident from these figures that by far the largest single contri- 
butor of aid to Pakistan is the United States. The United States 
also played a vital role in the rebuilding of Europe after the war. 
The Marshall Plan was indeed a master plan. Not only were the 
targets set forth in the plan achieved, but everything was completed 
on schedule. Whenever Pakistan has asked the United States for 
more aid for her development programmes, the answer has been 
that aid has stea-dily been increasing over the years. This is true, 
at least in money terms, as the following figures would show : 
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But it is a different matter when we examine these figures in 
real terms. There is some evidence to support the view that 
the price of some of the commodities that Pakistan has been receiv- 
ing from the United States in the form of aid, has been stea- 
dily increasing in that country, so that in real terms Pakistan may 
not be getting as much as seems at first sight. It will of course be 
necessary to examine the price index of machinery and tools that 
Pakistan might be getting under the aid programme. If it has been 
rising proportionately that means that in spite of the fact that Pakis- 
tan is getting more in money terms, in real term, she might be getting 
the same as in previous years. 


Aid is being given to Pakistan for two fundamental reasons. 
First, to provide sufficient resources to enable Pakistan to meet 
its defence commitments, to maintain consumption at toler- 
able levels and to support an investment programme, which 
would be enough for the needs of a growing population. Secondly 
to encourage the long-term economic potential of the country, 
with a view to decreasing its dependence on external aid and 
achieving ultimate self-sufficiency.’ 


It seems that the first objective is being fairly carried out. 
But as regards the second, progress has been very slight 
indeed. A considerably higher level of investment is needed 
to increase the gross national product and raise the living 
standard to a reasonable limit. If this investment is not forth- 
coming from foreign sources Pakistan would be in great difficulty 
indeed. The balance of payments position of Pakistan has been 
very precarious. There seems no short way in which she may 
increase her earnings to the extent necessary to cover her 
import requirements. The terms of trade of all primary 
producing countries including Pakistan have been steadlily 
declining over the years since the Korean boom. An idea 
as to what the boom conditions of 1950-51 did for Pakistan 
can be had by considering the following figures. For instance, 
the average export price of cotton increased from Rs. 476 
per bale in the second quarter of 1950 to a peak level of Rs. 936 
in the corresponding quarter of 1951. The price of jute likewise 
rose from Rs. 151 in 1950 to Rs. 235 in 1951. Exchange earnings 
shot upfrom 136.30 crores in 1950 to Rs. 287.85 crores in 1951. The 
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boom conditions were not, however, long lasting. As soon as the 
peak was reached reversal began. 


It is an unfortunate fact for all primary producing countires 
that the prices of their products fluctuate fantastically over the 
years. For instance eighteen important commodities representing 
the major exports of selected under-developed countries fluctuated 
in price by an average of 14 % each year during the period 1go1- 
1950. Export earnings from these commodities fluctuated on an 
average of 23 % each year.' 


This clearly shows that the demand for raw materials is extremely 
unstable, and, as such, the development programmes of under- 
developed countries cannot be effectively carried on from their 
own resources. Pakistan gets more than 2,00,000,000 dollars 
annually in United States economic aid but this is greatly offset by 
the deficit caused by an unfavourable movement in its terms of trade. 
As Mr. Shoaib, the Finance Minister of Pakistan, recently pointed 
out, Pakistan is barely able to pay for half the imports that she would 
have been able to pay for by the exports in 1950. 


In fact Mr. Shoaib suggested the creation of an international 
trade balancing fund. Through the Fund, a country, whose terms 
of trade were improving, would give some of its profits to the count- 
ries whose terms of trade were worsening, the latter being countries 
the price of whose exports was decreasing in relation to the price 
they paid for essential imports. The result of this scheme would be 
to put a check on a dangerous trend, i.e. rich countries getting richer, 
while the poor ones becoming pcorer, despite the economic aid pro- 
grammes. The Fund, Mr. Shoaib pointed out, would not deal with 
the balance of payments as such and consumer goods imports would 
not be counted. It will calculate net changes in prices, affecting 
the terms of trade, from detailed export-import figures, supplied by 
the respective governments. There would be on-the-spot checks by 
the Fund’s officials to reduce chances of cheating. The Fund, Mr. 
Shoaib further pointed out, “would not try to equalise the terms of 
trade, but merely draw a small part of the net gains in a member's 
trade earnings from a favourable movement in its terms of trade 

1 United Nations Department of Economic Affairs, Instability in Export Markets of 


Under-deyeloped Conutries, New York, 1952. II A. I, cited Staley, Engene in The 
Future of Under-developed Couutries, New York, 1954. p. 287. 
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and pay only a small part of the terms of trade losses sustained by the 
Ee | 


other members”’.. There would naturally be many difficulties in 
implementing such a scheme but it would be w.1l worth trying. 


As the position stands today Pakistan is extremely short of foreign 
exchange. Pakistan needs a considerable increase in the quantum 
of the aid that she is now getting and she should be assured of its 
continuance. Planning cannot be based on uncertainties. 


Mr. James Killen, Director of the I.C.A. Mission in Pakistan, 
recently told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that the United 
States of America must continue to help Pakistan by giving mili- 
tary as well as economic aid. Butit is a fact that Pakistan and other 
aid receiving countries are never completely sure of the aid they 
would be getting from the United States. Neither its quantum is 
clearly specified nor is its continuance over a long period guaranteed. 
The United States aid programmes are on a yearly basis and before 
any programme is finalized, there are many things to be settled 
which causes delay. 


The result is that the aid receiving countries are never able to 
plan ahead, since they are never sure as to what they are going 
togetand when. Also the time lag between commitments and arri- 
vals is also considerable. Consequently sometimes things arrive 
when they are no more needed. More appropriate would be some- 
thing like the Marshall Plan, wherethere can be a commitment for 
five or ten years, national planning can then be carried on smooth- 
ly. It has been suggested by the Congressional auditors that the 
annual level of aid has been too high for Pakistan’s technical and 
financial capacity and much beyond the administrative capacity 
of the United States to be implemented successfully. Consequently, 
there has been waste, inefficiency and poor planning. For instance, 
some I. C. A. financed imports, including industrial machinery, 
lay unclaimed at the port of Karachi and later on were put up for 
auction to satisfy customs and port charges. To give an idea of 
inefficient management, the following may be cited : ‘Three pumps 
costing 6,50,000 dollars for the Ganges-Kobadak project in East 
Pakistan have remained unused since November 1957. Earth 


1 Dawn, Karachi, October 15, 1959. 
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moving and transport equipment for the project also have remained 
idle.’ The report said (Congressional auditors report) ‘Engineer- 
ing studies now raise doubts as to soundness of the project.’ 


The high living standard of American personnel in Pakistan 
has also been critized in the report. 


Hewever things have charged since the new regime took over. 
In a recent statement Mr. Shoaib pointed out that “The State 
Department and others in the (American) Administration were 
fully aware of the improvements that have been made andare being 
made and the Congressional auditors report will not stand in the way 
of the badly needed, fully justified, extra aid that we seek.’” 


It may be interesting to mention here that it has been suggested 
that Soviet economic aid is more effective and quicker than the 
United States aid. Mr. Aziz Ahmad, Pakistan’s Ambassador 
to the United States pointed out that he believed that the United 
State aid programme was very mixed up. A  simpl.fication of pro- 
cedure was needed. He further pointed out that “the Soviet 
Union had followed through in its promise ofaid to Bharat and 
Afghanistan, with efficiency and record speed.’” 


Despite the fact that aid is badly needed in Pakistan and 
other less developed economies there have been rumours of a cutin the 
next American aid programme. Moreover the slogan “Buy More 
American Goods’? which has persistently been raised lately would 
still further reduce the value of American aid. If Pakistan was 
forced to buy goods in the United States market with the aid she 
received from that country, it seems that this would have two main 
effects on the economy of Pakistan. In the first place there is 
definite evidence that some ofthe goods that Pakistan would be forced 
to buy from the U. S. are considerably higher in price in that country 
than elsewhere. For instance Pakistan needs power machinery 
for her various hydro-electric projects, sponsored under her and 
Five-Year Plan. Now the prices of these goods are considerably 
higher in the United States as compared to those in West European 
countries. Buying American goods would mean a net loss for Pakis- 
tan, for there would be less available to spend on something else. 


1, Dawn April ‘0, 1959. 
2) Ibid., April 91959. 
3. Jhid., March 17, 1959, 
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This is a shift from cheaper to dearer sources of supply and conse- 
quently there is a net economic loss. 


A secondary effect would be that Pakistan would be spending 
less in the U. K. and other countries of Western Europe. The econo- 
mies of these countries may be depressed. These countries would 
in turn be spending less for Pakistani products and there would be a 
real danger of the depression being communicated back to Pakistan’s 
economy, depending of course on the elasticity of demand in these 
countries for Pakistani products. The greater the elasticity the greater 
will be the shift from Pakistani goods to the goods of other coun- 
tries. It has already been pointed out that primary producing 
countries are not in a very happy position regarding their exports. 
Besides there is constant research going on to produce substitutes for 
commodities like jute, which is the monopoly of Pakistan. Hence 
again, it seems that the effect of spending more in the United States 
and less on other countries will not be desriable for Pakistan. 


Now what would happen to Pakistan if this aid were stopped ? 
It seems that the consequences would be very undesirable. In the 
Budget White Paper of the Government of Pakistan for the year 
1959-60, it has been pointed out that out of the total capital expendi- 
ture, 56 % is financed by foreign aid. Including the total, i.e. revenue 
as well as capital expenditure the percentage of aid comes to roughly 
29%. These figures do not take account of the military aid given 
to Pakistan by the United States. Ifaid were stopped the shock 
would be similar to the one experienced because of the s‘'ump which 
followed the Korean boom, only much more severe. At that time 
Pakistan had considerably large reserves to cushion the shock. At 
present Pakistan’s foreign exchange earnings are barely cnough for her 
needs. Ifthere is no aid, her ambitious development programmes 
would be in danger. Her internal resources may not be enough to 
finance her development programmes. For instance, there is some 
evidence to suggest that deficit financing has been carried on too 
far in the country. Consequently, there have been inflationary 
tendencies in the economy. The new regime has done a great 
deal to curb these tendencies. In spite of the fact that great strides 
have been made in many under-developed countries on the basis 
of agricultural advancement, in Pakistan conditions have been very 
unsatisfactory. On account of the chronic food shortage there 
havebeena constant strain on the economy and Pakistan hashad to 
import large quantities of food from abroad. Pakistan should do a 
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great deal more to improve her agriculture and should not neglect 
it at the cost of industrial advancement for Pakistan is primarily an 
agricultural country. The agrarian reforms announced by the new 
regime are a step in the right direction. 


Now if aid was suddenly stopped there are two alternatives that 
should be considered : either cut down consumption and carry on 
with the development projects as best as one can or carry on con- 
sumption at the present level buthavenodevelopment plans. There 
is a real deadline here. It is essential for the advancement of the 
country that the development schemes should be carried on with full 
speed. This docs not seem possible without foreign aid. Con- 
sumption cannot be cut down beyond certain tolerable limits. 
No doubt it should always be borne in mind by under-developed 
countries that they have to live within their means, encourage sav- 
ings and reduce unproductive spending, nevertheless there are limits 
to which consumption can be cut down. On the other hand, 
there is a constant demand for development, for raising the living 
standard and for a general betterment of the community. Clearly 
then Pakistan will need large amounts of aid in the initial stages 
of her development and this should be given by the United 
States in the terms of President Eisenhower’s statement which 
we have quoted. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN. By T. 
Walter Wallbank, (a2 Mentor Book published by the New 
American Library), New York; pages 320, price 50 cents. 


rok reasons more than one, this is a most remarkable book. It 

is history as Ibn Khaldun, the father of the science of history, 
would wish it to be written. It gives a picture of the social evolu- 
tion of the peoples it treats of. No aspect of that evolution escapes 
the attention of the author. The growth of religions, culture, art, 
architecture, philosophy and literature during various periods is 
described, as well as economic and social conditions. 


Professor Wallbank’s book is outstanding also in so far as it 
provides what is on the whole an impartial and adequate explanation 
of the circumstances that led to the creation of Pakistan. He has 
gone to the root of the matter and traced the origins of the Muslim 
fear of Hindu domination to the Hindu revivalist movements of the 
later 19th and the early 20th centuries. While giving due credit 
to the Congress leaders for their struggle to oust the British, Profes- 
sor Wallbank finds that they failed to conciliate the Muslims and 
thus precipitated the demand for Pakistan. 


Professor Wallbank speaks of the Muslim revival of the 19th 
century. I think he does not fully appreciate the nature of that 
revival. If he has read Sir William Hunter’s book “The Indian 
Musalmans’”’ or Hali’s biography (in Urdu) of Syed Ahmad Khan, 
he should know that it was the policy of the British to suppress the 
Muslims (hitherto the rulers of the country) and to exclude them 
deliberately from all share in the administration and even the 
professions. Syed Ahmed Khan’s effort was to persuade the 
British to allow the Muslims to participate once more in the life of 
the country (as the Hindus were participating in it) and to prepare 
them through education for that participation. The Muslim revival 
of the r9th century was therefore an attempt to rescue the Muslims 
from the depressed status into which the British had forced them. 
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Syed Ahmed Khan’s movement was not revivalist in the religious 
sense as were the Hindu revivalist movements. 


While Professor Wallbank is basically impartial, in his unguard- 
ed moments he lets slip from his pen statements that conform to the 
Western Christians’ traditional manner of speaking about ‘Muslims, 
Such statements are wholly inappropriate for a serious book of 
history. Thus on page 48 he says “To his (Mahmud Ghaznavi’s) 
Muslim horsemen, India was a land handed over by Allah for pillage 
and plunder.” This sarcastic reference to God, for Allah is the 
Arabic word for God, is most deplorable. The suggestion that God, 
as known to Muslims, permits pillage and plunder is totally untrue 
and unworthy ofa historian to make. Horsemen, Muslims or others, 
might plunder and pillage. But Islam forbids it, in times of war 
as of peace. 


On page 156, speaking of the non-cooperation movement of the 
early twenties, Professor Wallbank says: “Yet there was something 
incongruous in this union of soulforce and militant Islam.’’ What 
exactly does this sentence mean? We are sure that even the author 
could not himself be clear about it. Why does he speak of Islam 
as militant? Because in the past Muslims had made many wars? 
The Christians made many wars too. Would he speak of militant 
Christianity? Does he not know that Islam enjoins peace on its 
followers and forbids war, except in self-defence. ‘This sentence, 
which conveys nothing, except a confused thought, had better be 
omitted. 


Professor Wallbank has not directly asserted, as western 
historians habitually do, that Islam was spread in the sub-continent 
by the sword. But he has not pointed out, as he ought to have, 
that it was spread through missionary effort. ‘That effort extending 
over several centuries has a glorious history. That history is to be 
found in the English language in Sir Thomas Arnold’s ‘The Preach- 
ing of Islam.’’ It deserves mention as much as Christian mis- 
sionary effort, which is referred to on page 31. 


There are a number of inaccuracies, which, though they do 
not affect the substance of the book, ought not to find place in it. 
Thus on page 173, we are told that Mr. Jinnah was born in Bombay. 
He was born in Karachi. On page 184, there is a reference to the 
“Tanzim movement for the conversion of Hindus to Allah.’’ The 
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word “Tanzim’’ means “organization’’ and the object of the 
Tanzim movement was that the Muslims should be purged of social 


evils. 


Contemporaneously with it was another, the Tabligh move- 
ment. The word ‘“tabligh’? means ‘“‘preaching’’. Professor 
Wallbank has evidently confused the two movements. The English 
equivalent of “Quaid-e-Azam”’ is “Great Leader’’ and not “Leader” 
as given on page 188. Mr. Jinnah did not die of a heart attack, as 
stated on page 233, but of a lung ailment, which he had apparently 
had for many years, but which he had neglected. On page 240, 
Professor Wallbank referes to disturbances in Junagadh. It is not a 
fact that there were disturbances in Junagadh as a consequence of 
its accession to Pakistan, the disturbances took place after Indian 
penetration into that state. 


Altogether, Professor Wallbank’s treatment of Mr. Jinnah is 
inadequate. He has said nothing about Mr. Jinnah’s outstanding 
qualities of character, such as his integrity, straightforwardness and 
incorruptibility. We are told that there was between Jinnah and 
Gandhi a striking contrast, that Jinnah was highly westernised, 
unreligious and possessed arazorsharp mind. To be in harmony 
with the Hindu masses, Gandhi discarded his trousers and took to 
going about in a loin cloth. Jinnah did nothing of the kind. His 
people followed him because they knew that he was honest. For 
thirty years, he had advocated independence on the basis of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. For thirty years he had persevered in an effort to 
achieve that unity through repeated negotiations with the Congress 
leaders. When he became convinced that unity would not be 
achieved, he put forward the demand for a separate state as the only 
means of safeguarding the culture and interests of the Muslims, at 
any rate in the areas in which they were in the majority. This is no 
doubt understood by Professor Wallbank, but he does not state it 
with sufficient clarity. 


The hundreds of references in the footnotes of the book show 
the extent of Professor Wallbank’s crudition as well as the industry 
with which he has done his work. He has produced what is not only 
the best available book on the subject, but also a most important one. 


K. S. H. 
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REVOLUTION IN IRAQ. Revolution in Iraq by Caractacus. 
Victor Gallancz Ltd., London (1959). 3rd impression, pp. 
207, pYice 16s. 


Power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. Rulers 
and the ruled become totally unaware ofeach other’s minds. Vested 
interests seize the opportunity and make hey at the cost of the well- 
being ofthe people. Beneath the surface discontent begins to smoul- 
der. Oppressive tactics are adopted. And this adds to the general 
discontent and dissatisfaction which continues. It is this accumu- 
lated discontent which bursts in the form of a revolution. The 
Revolution in Iraq is the classic example of this process in the con- 
temporary world. The book under review is a brilliant and masterly 
presentation of the whys and hows of the Iraqi Revolution. 


“Caractacus”’ is the pseudonyme of an “historian who has lived 
many years in Iraq and the Middle East” and if the guess of the re- 
viewer is correct, it seems that he must have been associated with the 
British Civil Service in Iraq. The book is divided into four parts. 
The first part, split in three chapters, deals with the mind of the 
Iraqi people vis-a-vis the monarchy, the old Nuri regime and _ the 
foreign policy of the old guard. The author argues that the real 
public opinion in Iraq was aggressively against the old regime. 
People were fed up with the corruption and despotism of the Govern- 
ment of Abdul [lah and Nur-as-Said, who had established a police 
state in the country. People were left with no outlet for the venti- 
lation of their real opinion and as such they felt suffocated. It was 
this background which made revolution inevitable. 


Part two deals with the mind and thought of the British policy- 
makers and the British residents in Iraq. ‘Caractacus’ boldly argues 
that British policy was based on a double-standard. Freedom at 
home and subjugation abroad was the corner-stone of that policy. 
It was assumed that Iraq was in a stage similar to that of 18th cen- 
tury England and as such a ‘paternalist attitude’ was adopted towards 
it by the British. But this led to the retarding of the pace of economic 
growth, at least the Iraqis thought it to be so. Then there were 
the life and behaviours of the British residents in Iraq, who acted as 
an isolated super-human class, the spectacle of whose wealthy liv- 
ing was simply revolting to the poverty-striken people. 
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Part three gives a brief but comprehensive resume of the revolu- 
tion, which shook Iraq in July 1958 and a reportage of the happen- 
ings of those eventful days. It is followed by an evaluation of the 
regime and its home and foreign policies. ‘“‘Caractacus”’ is of the 
firm opinion that revolution was an expression of public opinion and 
asserts that it must be understood in that light alone. It was nothing 
imposed from above ; it came from below. The army only articula- 
ted an urge that was seething in the masses. 


The last and the most instructive part of the book deals with the 
follies of British policy in Iraq. Here the author also makes a strong 
plea for the adoption of a new policy, based on the realities of the Arab 
world. In the last chapter he ventures to offer his rejoinder to the 
objections which may be levelled against his plea. The facts 
which the author claims to have proved and which should consti- 
tute the basis for a prudent policy are as follows : 


1. “That the events of July in Iraq and the early tendencies 
of the Revolution accord completely with the general pub- 
lic opinion of the nation which already existed’’ (p. 179). 


9, “That Britain ignored public opinion” and is now only 
garnering the bitter fruits of this folly. ‘Our political 
wise acres’, he writes “elected to believe that only a few 
students, unbalanced, disgruntled people, cranks and 
professional agitators were in the opposition. They chose 
to think that the bulk of the nation was loyal to the monar- 
chy, that suppression of liberty was an unimportant factor, 
inconsiderable in itself and the infringement of no right, 
and that the governing group would succeed in bringing 
the country to general prosperity’’ (p. 180). 


3. “Those who decide British policy seem to have neglected 
the middle class from the beginning’ and instead they 
backed the Shaikhs and the feudal lords who had no real 
influence upon the people. 


4. ‘We not only ignored the opinion that mattered and accept- 
ed that which did not, but we actually allied ourselves with 
the corrupt men. The result is that we can’t now prove 
that we did not will their violently repressive methods, or 
their dishonest ways of getting rich ;....”’  (p. 180-181). 
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5. Arab nationalism is a deep-rooted feeling and the West 
must adjust itself to it. “This is not ‘Nasserism’, because 
Jamal Abdul Naseer was himself the product of Arab 
Nationalism.” 

“Coractacus’’ pleads that British policy should be totally refash- 
ioned to suit the framework of these realities. 

It is difficult to agree on all points with a writer on contempo- 
rary affairs, but the book under review is beyond doubt one of the most 
important that have been writtenin the recent past. Itis an intelligent 
and bold plea for rethinking on world affairs and deserves to be 
read and pondered over. It provides some new food for thought 
and as such can be very instructive to the students of world affairs 
and the men in the foreign offices of the modern states. 


K., A. 


ECONOMIC OPINION AND POLICY IN CEYLON. By Henry 
M. Oliver, Jr. ; published by the Duke University Com- 
monwealth-Studies Centre, Durham, N.C. ; pages 145 ; 
price $3.50. 


With few books on the economics of under-developed countries 
being written, this is a welcome contribution to the literature on the 
subject. One of a series of volumes on the politico-economic prob- 
lems of the countries of the Commonwealth, this book provides an 
analytical study of economic opinion and policy in Ceylon. The 
economy of Ceylon is mainly agrarian, like our own, and is largely 
dependent on its external trade in the country’s three major agricul- 
tural exports, tea, coconut and rubber. While in its broad features, 
the economy of Ceylon bears a close resemblance to our own, the 
foreign exploitation of Ceylon’s natural wealth has been much more 
varied and intense than in the case of any other Asian country. 


The book is divided into six chapters, each dealing with diffe- 
rent aspects of Ceylon’s economy. In the first chapter the author 
deals with the transition in Ceylon’s political status from British abso- 
lutism to independence. This transition brought about little change 
inthe Ceylonese economy, which has remained predominantly agricul- 
tural. In the second chapter the author shows how nationalist 
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sentiment has pervaded all economic thought in Ceylon stemming 
from bitter resentment against foreign exploitation. It also deals 
with the measures that have been suggested from time to time for the 
attainment of economic independence for Ceylon. In the third 
chapter are described the different shades of opinion in Ceylon which 
have attempted to make the state a promoter and protector of national 
economy in an ever increasing measure. In the fourth chapter, the 
discussion centres round the agricultural and industrial development 
policies of the government and development finance, private and gov- 
ernmental. In the fifth chapter, the author traces the growth of the 
theory of economic development from 1922 (when the Industries 
Commission had stated that Ceylon was “destined to be primarily 
an agricultural country’), down to 1954 (when economist N. K. 
Sarkar advocated “‘capital development at a high tempo’’), followed 
by Sri Lanka Freedom Party’s increasing concern with the country’s 
industrial problems. The last chapter, though based on scanty 
material, provides a study of the effects of nationalist sentiment 
and government policies on Ceylonese economy and aims at draw- 
ing important conclusions. 


Professor Oliver can be rightly congratulated for providing a 
penetrating analysis of the economic situation in Ceylon by showing 
how national sentiment rather than economic realities have guided 
the furtherance of economic objectives in that country. These 
objectives have varied between a simple reversion to the time-old feudal 
system and the brave new world of the Marxists. His description 
of the causes which have given rise to this sentiment, viz., an unab- 
ashed exploitation of Ceylon’s economy by British foreign interests, 
even after independence, the practices followed by Indian money- 
lenders and merchants and United States’ refusal to pay a higher 
price for Ceylon’s rubber and its denying aid to Ceylon, because of 
the latter’s rubber shipments to China, is no less convincing. Yet, 
the author seems toforget his own analysis of the politico-economic 
realities of this newly-independent country, when he discourages 
“the more fervent nationalists’’ from substituing Ceylonese for foreign 
owners, managers and workers, and making the Ceylonese economy 
less dependent on imports and Western markets. Economic inde- 
pendence isa natutal corollary of political independence: it has even 
provided the strongest and sometimes the only driving force behind 
the desire for political freedom in the East. If many Asian nations 
cannot today hasten on the road to their economic independence 
it is largely because the foreign economic interests are sti!l alive and 
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well placed in a position to change any independent course adopted 
by these countries and not because they have inadequate resources 
for development or are incapable of developing their own manpower 
and talent to replace foreign manpower and talent in due course, 
It must be admitted that it is necessary for these countries to pay a 
high price for attaining these objectives, only because the foreign 
exploiter is not yet willing to lose his hold on them. 
N. M. R. 





ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNIST CHINA— 
AN APPRAISAL OF THE’ FIRST FIVE YEARS OF 
INDUSTRIALISATION. By Choh-Ming Li. University of 
California Press, Berkley and Los Angles, 1959, pp. 284, 
$7.50. 


This is an economic analysis of the growth of Chinese economy 
under the First Five-Year Plan from 1952-1957 and in the words 
of the author “can also be taken as a case study of economic develop- 
ment of a low income agricultural country which has adopted a pro- 
gramme of rapid and concentrated expansion of heavy industry.” 
The book is divided into eight parts; while part one and part eight 
cover the introductory portion and furture prospects respectively, 
the main five chapters deal with industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, national product, net capital formation and internal and 
external financing of the Plan. Great pain has been taken to collect 
all relevant statistics including an addendum up to 1958 which rep- 
resents the most concentrated collection of economic data on Com- 
munist China so far published. 


2. According to the author, the long range objective underlying 
the First Five-Year Plan is of establishing a Socialist Society through 
“Socialist Industrialisation’’, which consists of industrialisation on 
the one hand and the socialisation of industry, trade, handicrafts and 
agriculture on the other. The main emphasis was, however, on the 
marshalling of all efforts and resources for the development of heavy 
industry so as to lay down a foundation for an industrialised State 
and a modernised national defence. Analysing these objectives of 
the Plan the author has described in great detail the drastic changes 
brought about in the institutional structure in the public and the 
private sectors in order to gear the entire economy to a totalitarian 
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centralised planning machine. An idea of the magnitude of this 
industrial planning can be guaged from the fact that China expects 
to overtake U.K. in industrial output within the next 15 years. 
Towards this end a ruthless national effort is being made 
at the expense of agriculture and consumer goods with the 
consequent all-round shortages of food and ordinary neces- 
sities of life. From the constant change in policies and organisa- 
tions during the course of the Plan, it is evident that despite complete 
regimentation of efforts, China, is mindful of this stupendous task 
and is again veering towards agricultural development which they 
had ignored earlier as a base for all economic development. From 
the recent reports, production of steel in ‘backyard foundries’ and 
establishment of communes appear to have been far from success 
and the earlier intensity of effort has somwewhat slackened. 


The internal and external financing of the Plan, in spite of all 
the analytical effort of the author, has produced a‘very complex 
picture, baffling to the students of public finance of the free world. 
The main sources of the internal financing are stated to have been 
budgetary surplus accumulating since 1951, tax payments profits 
and depreciation reserves from the State operated and joint enter- 
prises in almost all sectors of the economy. External resources were 
found out of the Soviet loans, direct project aid and exports. As 
stated earlier the institutional changes introduced in line with the 
centralised planning have given full control to the government over 
the pricing and allocation of resources and the problems of raising 
capital funds can hardly be judged on the pattern and in terms of 
capitalist economy. 


3. The present study is also not free from usual drawbacks 
inherent in any analysis of the Communist economies. The author 
has done his best to manipulate, reconcile and double-check the data 
for reliability and consistency, but it is evident that there are large 
gaps and innumerable questions remaining unanswered, on some 
of the vital aspects of Communist planning. Although he is mind- 
ful of these shortcomings, his conclusions strike a note of confidence 
which at times are not convincing. However, the value of the 
book lies in the fact that it is not only a concerted effort to bring togeth- 
er all the highlights of the First Five-Year Plan but can also serve 
as a guide line for further study and analysis of totalitarian planning. 


S. A. A. 
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AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF EAST PAKISTAN + By 
Dr. Nafis, Ahmad, Oxford University Press, London 1958, 


361 pp., 50s. 


The establishment of Pakistan as a new State carved out of India 
has necessitated fresh study of its natural resources on a territorial 
basis. Among the few standard works on this subject, the present 
book stands out as a pioneer contribution on the economic and geo- 
graphic conditions of East Pakistan by the well-known geographer, 
Dr. Nafis Ahmad, who lives in that Province and has therefore a first- 
hand knowledge of the problems of the area. 


The book is divided into three parts, the physical setting in the 
first part covering a brief general treatment of physiography, river 
changes, geological changes, climate and soils, followed in part two 
by a rapid survey ofsingnificant features of the economic geography 
of the past. The final part consists of an evaluavation of agriculture 
and forest wealth, industrial development, expansion of communica- 
tions and transport in relation to the pattern of trade and commerce, 
population trends and winds up with the geographical aspect of pre- 
sent and future development. 


The author, while using the well-established technique of eco- 
nomic geography, field work, cartographical manipulation of data 
and correlation of geographical factors with productive forces as a 
continuous process, has made use of extensive data extant in a dispers- 
ed form and has been eminently successful in his attempt to ‘see 
things together’ in this complex process of action and interaction 
of the geographical factors. The crux of the economic problem in 
East Pakistan is the rapid rise in population, continuously intensify- 
ing pressure on the limited land resources. Out ofa total area of the 
province of about 34.5 million acres, excluding 25 % area of forest 
and uncultivable land, only 63 % is under cultivation annually with 
about 8% remaining current fallow. According to the author, it 
appears that approximately 70% of the total area of the Pro- 
vinces, i.e. about 25 million acres is capable of being utilised 
for agricultural purposes. The population has _ increased 
from 25 million in 1881 to 42.06 million in 1951. The 
author anticipates that at a fair estimate the province’s population 
in 1971 may reach a figure of 49 million, with an increase of about 31 
miflion in each of the next two decades. The per capita distribution 
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of land as estimated by Colebrooks in 1801 was one acre of cultivated 
land per person. In 1939 the average was considered to be 0.55 acre 
by the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, while in 1944-45 the 
Bengal average was declared to be 0.49 by the plot-to-plot enumera- 
tion survey. According to this survey, the per capita distribution 
of land in acres in East Pakistan varied from district to district and 
was as low as 0.031 in Chittagong to the highest at 1.03 in Dinajpur. 
The accelerated pace of population fast out-stirpping the available 
cultivable land is already sympatomatic of decline in per acre 
yields, overall deficit in food and cash crop production and non- 
availability of land for industrial development and expansion of 
communications. | Economic planners of the country may have 
to concentrate on this core of the problem, on the solution of which 

depends the entire economic development of the area. 


In the concluding portion, the author has made a number of 
suggestions for tackling the numerous problems of econornic develop- 
ment which, fortunately, have already attracted the attention of the 
Planning Commission and the Government, while the main problem 
of agriculture in all its ramifications is the subject matter of inquiry 
by the Food and Agriculture Commission, other basic surveys of 
industries and industrial potential and transport and communica- 
tions are being undertaken with the help of ICA aid. 


The present outstanding study will be of immense value to the 
economic planners and administrators as a reference and data book 
of permanent value in their effort to tackle the regional economic 
problems of East Pakistan. 


S. A. A. 





THE KURDS AND THEIR COUNTRY. A History of the 
Kurdish people (from earliest times to present). By 
Major Shaikh A. Waheed, Lahore. University Book 
Agency. Second edition, January 1958. 187 pp. 


As yet, not a single scholarly work of note has appeared in 
Pakistan on the Arab world, the region in which our people are so 
involved emotionally. A few scholars blazed the trail by writing on 
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some of the Muslim countries. The book on Iran by Mr. Rajput, 
The Indonesian Struggle by Mr. I. Chaudhri and Tarikh Tamaddun-i- 
Indonesia (in Urdu) by Mr. Qadri are worth mentioning in this 
regard. Unfortunately these examples have not been followed 
by others. For this our universities are largely to blame. In Pakis- 
tan, there is hardly any research in social sciences being done in the 
universities, which explains the lack of serious studies on our own 
country or other countries. Itisin this context that the appearance 
of this book about Kurds is welcome. 


The Kurds, a semi-nomadic people, with a population of about 
four million, inhabit Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Syria. Until now they 
have been little touched by modernization and have by far and large 
lived in their tribal organization. In general, the Kurd is a staunch 
Sunni Muslim, although a small fraction of Kurds belongs to ex- 
treme Shi’a sects. The only authority that the Kurdish tribes have 
so far generally recognized has been that of their tribal chiefs, and of 
their tribal customs and conventions. They have been allergic to 
the discipline and restraints imposed by governments and have there- 
fore time and again come into clash with the states, which sought 
to curtail the freedom of their nomadic pastoral existence. 


In the present century, the British set out to exploit this tradi- 
tional Kurdish aversion to submit to organised government. During 
the First World War, they sowed the seed of Kurdish nationalism, 
promising the establishment of a Kurdish State, Kurdishtan, consist- 
ing of Kurdish-populated regions of the Ottoman Empire. Since 
that time, interested powers have been playing with Kurdish national- 
ism, creating embarrassing problems for Turkey, Iraq and Iran. 


Of these three countries, wherein the Kurds live in consider- 
able numbers, the problem is most serious in Iraq. Since the end of 
the First World War, there have taken place a series of Kurdish 
insurrections against the Iraqi Government. These revolts, were 
suppressed by the Iraqi Army but at very heavy cost in human lives, 
leaving behind a vast fund of discontent. In recent years, the So- 
viet Union has been trying to exploit this discontent. It provided 
refuge to the Kurdish fugitives, particularly to the Barzani leaders 
of the Kurdish rebellions. It also started Kurdish broadcasts 
and encouraged the Kurdistan movement. The result is that apart 
from being involved in extreme nationalism, the Kurds are also being 
drawn towards Communism. 
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The presence of a five to six per cent Kurdish population in Iraq 
is also a serious ideological problem for the Iraqis. The basic 
problem arises from the fact that the Kurds have retained their lan- 
guage, their customs and mores, their inner integrity, their con- 
sciousness of being distinct and different. In short, they have not been 

integrated into the Iraqian-Arab society. The rising generation of 
educated Kurdsis generally anti-pathetic towards Arab nationalism, 
which seeks to unify all Arab countires into one State. For, while 
the Kurds are Muslims, like most of the Iraqis and Arabs, they are 
not Arabs. The Kurds thus form a barrier against Arab nationalism 
which is being used by the opponents of Arab nationalism in Iraq 
at this crucial stage of the ideological conflict. 


It is these interesting and important people of the Middle East 
that the book under review seeks to introduce to the people of Pakis- 
tan. The book furnishes interesting details about the social, 
cultural and religious aspects of Kurdish life. It seeks to give a 
bird’s eye view of the history of Kurds from around 3000 B.C. to 
the present times. It does give the reader some idea of the people 
under study. To that extent it is valuable. But the desire of the 
author to compress into the book too many things has rendered it 
inadequate. While treating almost all conceivable subjects, the 
book fails to shed sufficient light on any single aspect of Kurdish 
life. The drafting of the book is highly defective. The arrange- 
ment of chapters does not indicate coherence or good planning. 
Besides, the general approach of the book is, descriptive, rather than 
analytical or interpretative. Hence, however valuable the infor- 
mation that it contains, it cannot be regarded as a very illuminating or 
brilliant work. The section dealing with the recent past of the 
Kurds also does not give the reader much of an insight into the pro- 
blems that the Kurds pose for Turkey, Iraq, and Iran in present 
times ; nor does it give any detailed idea of their present level of 
social, economic and political development. The book also abounds 
in printing mistakes which makes reading intolerably irritating. 
The binding and get-up of the book also distressingly betray the 
extremely poor printing standards prevailing in our country. 


Despite these defects, there can be no denying the fact that the 
book represents an admirable, and painstaking effort to introduce 
to us the Kurdish people, their religious beliefs and practices, 
their values and mores, their customs and traditions. If the learned 
author had devoted a little more time and attention to its draft- 
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ing and to delimiting his subject matter and had given a little more 
detailed and analytical study of Kurdish problems, we feel confident 
that his would have been a valuable intellectual venture. We 
earnestly hope that he will take account of our suggestions in bringing 
out the next edition of the book. 
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Sept. 2: 


Sept. 3: 


CHRONOLOGY 


September 1 to November 30, 1959 


It was announced that the Indian defence minister, 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, and the commanders-in- 
chief of the Indian army, navy and air force had 
tendered their resignations. The Services Chiefs 
resigned as a protest against the defence minister’s 
handling of military affairs. Mr. Menon in his turn 
also affered to quit. 


The President of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of 
India, meeting at Palam airport agreed that there was 
need for cooperation and good neighbourliness between 
the two countries. The joint communique issued after 
the talks said that outstanding issues ought in the in- 
terest of the two countries be settled in a spirit of 
co-operation. 


It was reported in New Delhi that a large number of 
Chinese troops had entered Indian territory in the 
NEFA area. 


The President of Pakistan announced that legislation 
to introduce Basic Democracies in Pakistan was ready 
and hoped that elections would be held before the end 
of the year. 


As a sequel to the general strike in response to the 
call by the Communists and leftist-controlled Famine 
Resistance Committee and Trade Unions, serious clashes 
between armed demonstrators and the Army and Police 
took place in Howrah and Calcutta, resulting in at least 
10 deaths, including that of a policeman and numerous 
casualties. 


The President of Pakistan declared that the constitution 
for the country would be ready by the end of next year. 
The Soviet Premier said in an article in Foreign Affairs 
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that peaceful co-existence was the only alternative to 
the most destructive war in history. 


Laos appealed for U.N. troops to stop: Communist 
aggression. 


Kushak Bakula, Head Lama of Ladakh and Minister of 
State for Ladakh Affairs in the Occupied Kashmir 
Government, disclosed that the Chinese had made plans 
to take possession of Ladakh in the near future. 


The visiting Iraqi delegation told a press conference in 
Karachi that Pakistan and Iraq had reached a ‘tentative 
agreement’ for bilateral trade between the two 
countries. 


The Russian newspaper, Red Star charged that the 
Pakistan Government was trying to camouflage the 
setting up of military bases in Pakistan under American 
direction. 


A state of emergency was declared in Laos, 


The U.N. Security Council met to discuss the situation 
in Laos. United States, France and Britain presented 
a resolution to set up a committee to make such enqui- 
ries as it thought necessary. 


Fifth anniversary of signing of the Manila Treaty was 
commemorated. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir con- 
ferred in Teheran with the Shah of Iran on problems 
connected with the Central Treaty Organisation. 


The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Jawahirlal Nehru, said 
that China had rejected the traditional Sino-Bharati 
frontiers, dating back to more than a century. 


The President of the United Nations Security Council, 
Signor Egidie Ortona of Italy, said that it was hoped to 
have U. N. representatives visit Laos soon. 
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Premier Chou En-lai demanded the withdrawal of 
Indian troops from the tension ridden border where 
there had been clashes recently. He accused India of 
shielding armed Tibetans. 


The French Premier Michel Debre declared that Algeria 
would never be made an independent state and that 
General de Gaulle had no intention of starting political 
negotiations with the Algerian nationalists. 


President Eisenhower told the nation that he hoped 
his meeting with the Soviet Premier might lead to 
‘fruitful progress’ towards easing world tension. 


The Dalai Lama formally appealed to the United 
Nations to take action in Tibet. 


The Mongolian Premier, Umjagin Tsedenbal, arrived in 
New Delhi on a seven day visit to India. 


The veteran Kashmiri leader, Choudhri Ghulam Abbas, 
said in a statement that a scheme of colonisation by 
India has been afoot over a number of years to steal 
Kashmir from the Kashmiris. 


It was officially announced in Moscow that the Soviet 
rocket had hit the surface of the moon. 


Mr. Khrushchev arrived in Washington for a tour of 
the United States and talks with President Eisenhower. 


Indonesia and Turkey signed a trade Pact in Ankara. 
Under the agreement Indonesia will sell rubber, barley 
and other commodities to. Turkey and Indonesia will 
buy cement, dried fruits, etc. from Turkey. 


The U. N. fact-finding mission arrived in Vientiane. 


President Charles de Gaulle in a radio speech offered 
self-determination to the Algerians, 
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President Eisenhower told a news conference that the 
United States was ready to consider any disarmament 
proposal which could be enforced fairly. 


Speaking in the United Nations the Soviet Premier 
proposed a plan for disarmament for all nations, within 
four years. He also proposed the setting up of an inter- 
national control organisation with representatives of 
all the countries to enforce it. 


Mr. Nikita Khrushchev warned the United States 
about the dangers of war and said that the Soviet 
Union was producing continental ballistic missiles on a 
large scale. 


Baghdad Radio announced the shooting of 13 army 
officers along with four civilians, for their part in the 
Mosul revolt. 


It was reported by Tass that the Soviet rocket had 
established that there was no magnetic field around 
the moon. 


It was reported in New Delhi that large scale fighting 
had broken out again between Tibetans and Chinese 
forces. 


Pakistan and Japan signed a trade agreement for a 
period of one year. Under the agreement Japan will 
purchase cotton, and jute and other commodities from 
Pakistan. In return, Pakistan will buy chemicals, iron 
and steel, etc. from Japan. 


The French President, General Charles de Gaulle said 
that self-determination was the only way of solving the 
Algerian problem. 


The Ceylonese Premier Bandranaike was shot at and 
severely wounded. 


Speaking in the United Nations, the Saudi Arabian 
Minister of State, Ahmad Shukairy, accused Britain of 
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proposing disarmament while at the same time she was 
building military establishments in the Middle East. 


Mr. Bandranaike passed away in hospital and was 
succeeded by Mr. Dhanayake, the Ceylonese Education 
Minister. 


According to a communique issued from SEATO Head- 
quarters, the South East Asia Treaty Organisation, had 
taken steps to act promptly in the event of it being 
necessary to defend Laos against outside aggression. 


President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev agreed 
that negotiations should start regarding Berlin. 


It was reported by Tass, in a Peking despatch, that 
the Soviet Premier had advised the Communist camp 
to take a more tolerant view of capitalism. 


Mr. R. G. Casey, the Australian External Affairs Minis- 
ter, said in the United Nations that Laos must be saved 
from Communist control by all necessary means. He 
further pointed out that the SEATO members were 
unanimous on this point. 


The annual meeting of the Governors of the World 
Bank unanimously approved the American proposal 
for the creation of an International Development 
Association to help under-developed countries. 


The Tunisian President offered to meet President 
Charles de Gaulle to help bringabout peace in Algeria. 


A three-man United Nations fact-finding team landed in 
North East Laos for on the spot investigations. 


The Soviet Union announced that it had launched an 
‘interplanetary space station’ into orbit, which would 
send back data on what the other side of the moon 
looks like. 


The Indian Premier, Mr. Nehru, told China that there 
could be no helpful negotiations, unless the areas on 
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the traditional frontier now held by the Chinese, 
were first evacuated. 


Mr. M. A. O. Baig, Secretary General of the Central 
Treaty Organisation, said in Washington that the 
United States should become a full member of that 
organization. 


The Export Import Bank had granted credits to 69 
countries amounting to 10,28,000,000 dollars during the 
25 years of its existence, said the Bank’s annual report 
to the United States Congress. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Minister said in a television network 
programme, in New York, that an early solution of the 
Kashmir question was vitally important for world peace. 


Speaking at the Far East.America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, Mr. Shoaib, Pakistan’s Finance 
Minister, said that the worsening of the terms of trade 
of the under-developed countries was the main abstacle 
in their economic progress. 


Observers at Jodrell Bank reported that the Soviet 
Union’s Lunik III, moon rocket. had reached the vicinity 
of the moon. 


Ireland and Malaya circulated a resolution; asking the 
United Nations General Assembly to call for ‘respect 
of the fundamental rights of the Tibetan people and 
for their distinctive culture and religious life.’ 


The Iraqi Premier, General Kassem, was shot at and 
slightly wounded in Baghdad. 


A joint communique issued after the meeting 
in Karachi of the Pakistan President and the 
Burmese Premier said that they agreed regarding 
the need for setting up a Joint Commission to 
inquire into the general situation on the Pakistan- 
Burmese border. It was further agreed that Pakistan 
should send a delegation to Rangoon for considering the 
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question of border trade and equalising the balance of 
trade between the two countries. 


The brother of the Dalai Lama suggested in New 
Delhi, that the United Nations should set up a Mediation 
Committee to deal with Chinese Communists and 
restore peace in Tibet. 


It was reported that the Conservative Party had swept 
the polls in the British general elections. 


The CENTO Council called for ‘constant vigilance’ to 
guard against the Communist threat, to the Middle 
East. 


The Soviet Union, proposed in the United Nations, the 
creation of an International control organ comprising 
of all the countries of the world, to supervise Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s total disarmament programme, in three stages. 


President Eisenhower reaffirmed the United States 
intention to support the Middle Eastern couutries 
efforts, to safeguard their interests, 


The Turkish Prime Minister said in New York, that the 
Communist danger to the Middle Eastern countries’ 
had not diminished. 


The Foreign Ministers of Pakistan and Afghanistan 
met in Washington to discuss issues which in the past 
had led to strained relations between their countries. 


Pakistan’s Finance Minister, Mr. Shoaib, suggested the 
creation ofan International Trade Balancing Fund to 
help the under-developed countries in their terms-of 
trade crises. 


The National Assembly gave General de Gaulle an over- 
whelming vote of confidence on his plan to allow Algeria 


independence, once peace is restored there. 


The United States charged that Russian authorities had 
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kidnapped a high ranking American Embassy official, 
threatened him with physical violence and_ tried to 
bribe him to spy against his own country. 


The UAR Ambassador to Pakistan revealed that an 
invitation had been extended by Pakistan to President 
Nasser to visit Pakistan. 


It was disclosed by Pakistan’s Foreign Minister that he 
had mentioned the idea of joint defence between India 
and Pakistan to President Eisenhower. 


It was suggested bythe Prime Minister of the Provisional 
National Government of Algeria Mr. Ferhat Abbas, that 
the United Nations should supervise a plebiscite in 
Algeria if France and the nationalists failed to agree 
on how to run it. 


Referring to the increasing Russian influence in Af- 
ghanistan, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan said: ‘If 
Russian influence increases somewhere you cannot 
exclude the possibility of a threat.” 


A joint communique issued in New Delhi after the 
border talks between India and Pakistan said that it 
had been agreed to implement in full the Noon-Nehru 
agreement and the present agreement on Indian and 
East Pakistan borders. Friendly relations between the 
two countries were to be encouraged. 


It was officially announced in Delhi that Communist 
Chinese troops had struck 40 miles into the Indian held 
territory of Ladakh and had killed 17 Indians, wounded 
3 and captured 2 in the clash. 


There was an unsuccessful attempt on the life of the 
Cuban Prime Minister, Dr. Fidel Castro. 


The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Nehru said that India 
would not go to war with China over the Ladakh 
incident but neither would she yield to ‘threat’ or 
‘intimidation.’ 
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A five-tier scheme for Basic Democracies was promulga- 
ted by Pakistan’s President, General Mohammad Ayub 
Khan. 


Queen Elizabeth told Parliament that Britain’s new 
Conservative Government would continue to work for 
the improvement of relations between the East and 


the West. 


King Hussein of Jordan declared that the Jordanian 
Army was ready to save freedom not only in Jordan 
but in the whole Arab world. 


Fifty members of the Indian Socialist Party demons- 
trated outside Mr. Nehru’s house, demanding his 
immediate res'gnation, over the Sino-Indian border 
incidents. 


The State Department said that the United States hoped 
to conclude an agreement with Morocco calling for 
a withdrawal of all United States forces from there, 


The Soviet Premier said that the prospects of strengthen- 
ing world peace had become more favourable and 
called upon the West to meet Russia half way to 
achieve peaceful co-existence. 


The White House announeed that President Eisenhower 
would attend a Western summit conference, with the 
Chiefs of Governments of France, Britain and West 
Germany, in Paris, beginning on December 1gth. 


Press reports indicated that the Mangal tribe of Af- 
ghanistan had risen in revolt. 

The Indian Prime Minister, Nehru, declared that a 
Chinese attack on India would be defended with all 
strength. 


It was reported that a Stanleyville police patrol had 
arrested the Congolese nationalist leader, Patrice 
Lumaumha. 
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Mr. M.A.O. Baig of Pakistan said inthe United Nations. 
that it is “‘one of the greatest tragedies of our time that 
South Africa is persisting in her racial policies’’. 


Prime Minister Nehru said he did not agree with 
the idea of a joint defence between India and Pakis- 
tan, 


The Chief Minister of Assam, Mr. Chaliha, said that 
there had been further deterioration in the border situa- 
tion along the McMahon Line and that Chinese 
behaviour was becoming increasingly unfriendly to- 
wards India. 


The French Government warned the Algerian nationa- 
lists that French troops alone would run the future 
plebiscite in Algeria. 


A warm welcome was given to the visiting Pakistan 
President in Teheran. 


Premier Chou En-lai proposed the creation of a 25-mile 
buffer zone along the disputed Indian-Chinese border 
to prevent bloodshed. 


The new Colombo Plan report said that rising popula- 
tion was the greatest problem facing the new nations 
of South-East Asia. 


It was revealed by Sudanese official sources that a state 
of emergency had been declared in the Sudan following 
an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow the government 


of Premier Abboud. 


President de Gaulle invited leaders of the Algerian 
nationalists ‘to come at any time’ to discuss conditions 
for a cease-fire. 


The President of Pakistan, speaking in Teheran, said 
that “strategically in the security of Iran lay the 
security of Pakistan and Turkey”. He emphasized 
the idea of joint defence. 
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The United States and Pakistan signed a treaty of 
friendship and Commerce to attract American invest- 
ment in Pakistan. The treaty sets down safeguards 
for American businessmen in Pakistan and guarantees 
for Pakistani firms in the United States. 


Belgium proclaimed a State of Emergency in the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda which had been torn by tribal 
clashes. 


The Foreign Minister of the United Arab Republic, 
Dr. Fawzi, said in Washington that so long as the war in 
Algeria went on, the Arab nations could not participate 
in the economic progress of the world. 


Speaking in the Indian Parliament, Mr. Nehru said 
that he had refused Mr. Chou En-lai’s proposal for 
the withdrawal of Indian and Chinese forces by 12 
miles on either side from their present positions, in 
order to facilitate negotiations. 


Pakistan’s Interior Minister, Lieut.-General Sheikh, told 
a press conference that Mangal tribesmen from Afghanis- 
tan were crossing into Pakistan because they were being 
persecuted and they did not like Russian influence 
in Afghanistan. 


In a joint communique issued after discussions in 
Teheran, the heads of the three Cento states—Pakistan, 
Iran and Turkey—expressed their firm belief in the 
principle of non-interference in the affairs of other 
countries and affirmed their desire to do everything 
possible to maintain peace and stability in the area. 


The President of Pakistan, Field-Marshal Mohammad 
Ayub Khan in an interview published in the Daily 
Mail warned the Western democracies that ‘‘a Russian- 
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Chinese drive to the Indian Ocean is a major aim in 
the Communist drive for world domination.”’ 


The President of Pakistan said in Ankara that the mutual 
alliance of Turkey and Pakistan was the keystone of 
Pakistan’s foreign policy. 


It was reported that over a dozen Muslims had _ been 
killed and hundreds seriously injured in communal riots 
in the Indian district of Gaya. 


The United Nations General Assembly voted in favour 
of the proposal that France should put off her atom 
bomb test in the Sahara. 


The President of Pakistan said that Pakistan would not 
accept the creation of a no-man’s land in Ladakh, as 
suggested by Mr. Nehru to the Chinese Premier, Mr. 
Chou En-lai. 


It was reported in the London Daily Express that 
Chinese troops had penetrated a few miles into Bhutan, 
an Indian protectorate. 


The Indian Prime Minister won an overwhelming vote 
of confidence on his government’s cautious methods of 
dealing with the Chinese Communists. 


The U.S. Consulate Generalin Bombay had revealed that 
a Sergeant of the U.S. Marine Corps had been seized by 
the Chinese and beaten during the five hours that he 
was held as a prisoner in the Chinese Consulate in 
Bombay. 


Pakistan’s Commerce Minister, Mr. Bhutto, said in 
Manila that the Asian countries should industrialise 
before they can successfully organize a regional econo- 
mic bloc. 


Pakistan’s Commerce Minister, Mr. Bhutto, said that 
the ‘Buy America, policy, which had become a con- 
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dition of the Development Loan Fund, would place 
restrictions on international trade and would be con- 
trary to the principle of multilaterialism as sought by 
GATT. 


President Eisenhower told Congressional leaders that he 
would try to further the idea of a more peaceful world 
during his 11-nation goodwill tour. 
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INDO-PAKISTAN COMMUNIQUE ISSUED AFTER THE 
MEETING BETWEEN PRESIDENT MOHAMMAD AYUB 
KHAN AND PRIME MINISTER JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


I 


“The President of Pakistan and Prime Minister of India met 
informally in a very cordial atmosphere at Palam Airport this 
morning, September 1. 


“Matters of mutual interest were discussed. They agreed that 
there was need to conduct their relations with each other on a rational 
and planned basis and not according to day-to-day exigencies as 
they arose and that outstanding issues and other problems should 
in their mutual interest be settled in accordance with justice and 
fairplay and in a spirit of friendliness, cooperation and good neigh- 
bourliness. 


“They were glad to have had this opportunity of an informal 
exchange of views and they agreed to keep in touch with each other 
to further their common objectives.”’ 


New Delhi: 
September 1, 1959. 


II 


PRESIDENT AYUB KHAN’S BROADCAST ON 
BASIC DEMOCRACIES, DACCA RADIO STATION, 
SEPTEMBER, 1959 

‘““My countrymen, ‘Assalam-o-alaikum’. 

“As I speak to you this evening my mind goes back to those 
crucial days of October last when we were obliged to take the 
drastic and extreme step of abandoning the facade of democracy 
which in the circumstances of those days had become the hotbed 
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of exploitation and intrigue by selfish politicians and unclean vested 
interests. 


“The democratic instrument, as handled by unscrupulous 
elements in the country, had been warped beyond recognition. 
This brought the country to the very verge of political as well as 
economic ruin. 

“Ti is in these circumstan es that the Constitution which was 
no better than a bundle of unworkable compromises, was abrogated, 
and a revolutionary government came at the helm of the affairs 
of the State. 


“Its primary task was to bring the country back to sanity, and 
to take immediate steps to restore to it the pristine health and vigour 
which marked the early days of its emergence as a sovereign, in- 
dependent nation. 


“While we endeavoured to restore the nation to normalcy by 
tackling some of the more immediate and urgent problems, we were 
also conscious that the measures and reforms we introduced had 
to be so devised and orientated as to prepare the country and the 
people for a representative government in the quickest possible 
time. Our object was not to impose any particular system from 
above but to cause a system to grow from below in relation with the 
social, economic, educational and moral realities of the situation. 


“All changes and reforms which have been introduced, or are 
contemplated, in the agrarian, educational, legal and economic 
spheres are in fact designed to prepare the base on which an upward 
pyramid of a sound political system can be developed. 


“Past experience had shown that what appeared to be a Wes- 
tern-type democracy could not be transplanted or imposed upon 
a soil that was not prepared for its healthy nourishment and growth. 


“There were certain basic requirements of the Western demo- 
cratic structure which did not exist in our country. Western demo- 
cracy presupposes a high degree of social and political awareness 
and mass literacy, so that the people know the value of their vote 
in terms of broad national policies and an advanced system of mass 
communication for speedy and accurate dissemination of information 
on a wide variety of themes of individual and general interest. 
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“For these ideal conditions to be created in our country, we 
would have to wait for God knows how long before launching a 
Western type of democracy. 


“The choice before us, then, was a simple one — should we wait 
for ideal conditions to prevail or should we study our own needs and 
requirements and work out a plan based on the realities of the situa- 
tion, and lay the foundations of a democratic system suited to the 
genius of our people? 


“T had no hesitation in choosing the latter course, and it is in 
pursuance of this that the necessary legislation introducting basic 
democracies in Pakistan have been finalised this morning and the 
Ordinance to this effect will be promulgated in due course. 


‘**When, as a result of certain conditions and circumstances then 
prevailing in the country, we abandoned the so-called democratic 
pattern, we were quite clear in our minds that this was purely a tem- 
porary measure, and that it was a necessary and inevitable step 
towards introducing democracy on a sound footing in Pakistan. 


“Our ultimate aim, as I have reminded you time and again, 
was to restore democracy, but of a type that people could understand 
and work. And in less than a year’s time, we have already worked 
out the preliminary details of such a scheme. We have given it 
the name of Basic Democracies for the obvious reason that we want 
it to grow and evolve from the very first rung of the political and 
economic ladder so that it finds its roots deep among the people, 
starting at the village level in rural areas, and at the mohalla level 
in town. 


“Without going to the hard core of our nation, at a really inti- 
mate level, every system of democracy in our country is bound to 
become a farce, as it did in the past. The large majority of our 
people live in villages ; they are mostly uneducated and illiterate, 
and, therefore, unable to exercise their right of vote except at their 
community or village level where personal contact and the imme- 
diacy and urgency of individual and community interests make it 
practical and possible for them to judge people and elect only those 
in whom they have full confidence, based on personal knowledge of 
the candidate’s background, temperament, behaviour towards other 
people, and past performance in general. 
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“This also applies to the urban areas where, at the level of mo- 
hallas, the clement of personal contact and knowledge is equally 
applicable. 


“We have, therefore, decided to instal Union Panchayats at 
the village and mohalla level in the rural and urban areas respect- 
ively. These Union Panchayats will have elected representatives 
of the-people as well as a few nominated persons to represent special 
interests like women, agricultural labour, and those who may be 
nominated on the basis of their specialised knowledge if, for certain 
quite understandable reason, they are too shy or reluctant to offer 
themselves as candidates for election. 


“The number of elected representatives will, however, be twice 
that of nominated ones, and these representatives will elect their 
own chairman, who, in turn, will represent the Village Council at 
the next higher rung of the four-tier system, leading up to larger 
administrative units at the tehsil thana, district, division and pro- 
vince level. 


“T envisage a most inspiring and fruitful role which these basic 
democracies will be a position to perform in the affairs of our country. 


“First, they will reflect the representation of the people obtained 
at the most intimate level. 


“Secondly, they will become the nerve centre of their areas where 
all local problems of development and civic responsibilities can be 
studied at close range and their solutions discovered and applied 
with concentrated attention. 


“Thirdly, the basic democracies will, in due course of time, 
replace the purely official agencies as the traditional ‘Mai Baap’’ 
of the people. 


“And, finally, this process will no doubt generate fresh vigour 
and enthusiasm and liberate the moral and intellectual forces which 
are so essential to throw up a patriotic, honest, realistic and dyna- 
mic leadership in the country. 


“We are launching this bold scheme of basic democracies in the 
firm belief that the heart of our people is still sound. The malaise 
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which afflicted the body-politic has not touched their soul which is 
still noble, true and pure as ever. It is up to us now, you as well as I, 
and each one of our countrymen to rise to the occasion and make 
this new experiment a unique success. This can only happen if we 
are Clear as to the object of introducing this system, we act wisely 
and, learning a lesson from the past, choose correctly representatives 
who will discharge their obligations duly. I hope this opportunity 
of electing your representatives will be open to you before the year 
is Out. 


““May God grant us all the courage, conviction and good sense 
to do our duty nobly and faithfully in making our nation strong, 
stable and prosperous. 


‘Pakistan Paindabad’’. 


Ill 
TRADE ARRANGEMENT BETWEEN PAKISTAN AND JAPAN 


The Government of Pakistan and the Government of Japan, 
desiring to expand trade between the two countries and maintain 
it at the highest volume practicable, within the scope of laws and 
regulations in force in their respective countries, have agreed to the 
following Articles :— 


ARTICLE I 


The Trade between the two countries shall be conducted through 
ordinary commercial channels except where either Government 
finds it necessary to buy or sell any commodities or goods specified 
in Schedules A and B, as the case may be, on Government account. 
Such purchases and sales shall be reckoned to be within the terms of 
this Trade Arrangement. 


ARTICLE II 
Schedules A and B specifying the ecommodities and goods to be 


exported from Pakistan and Japan respectively appended hereto 
shall be deemed to form an integral part of this Trade Arrangement. 
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ARTICLE III 


In respect of the commodities and goods specified in Schedule 
A, the Government of Pakistan shall allow their export to Japan 
and the Government of Japan shall facilitate import ofsuch commo- 
dities and goods into Japan in accordance with the import programme 
in force in Japan from time to time. 


In respect of the commodities and goods specified in Schedule 
B, the Government of Japan shall allow their export to Pakistan and 
the Government of Pakistan shall facilitate import of such commo- 
dities and goods into Pakistanin accordance with the import pro- 
gramme in force in Pakistan from time to time. 


ARTICLE IV 


The two Governments agree to consult each other from time to 
time with a view to promoting economic cooperation in the industrial 
development of Pakistan. 


ARTICLE V 
In order to facilitate the implementation of this Trade Arrange- 
ment the two Governments agree to consult each other in respect 
of any matter arising from or in connection with the import and 
export of commodities and goods specified in Schedules A and B. 


The working of this Trade Arrangement shall be reviewed as 
soon after the first six months as possible and, thereafter, at the end 
of each quarter, if necessary. Adjustments in the terms of this 
Trade Arrangement after each review shall be made if necessary 
with the mutual consent of the two Governments. 


ARTICLE VI 


One month before the expiry of this Trade Arrangement the two 
Governments shall consult each other on the desirability of extend- 
ing this Trade Arrangement with such changes as may be agreed 
upon between the two Governments or of entering into a new arrange- 
ment, 
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ARTICLE VII 


This Trade Arrangement shall come into force retrospectively 
as from September 1, 1959 and shall continuein force up to the end 
in cluding August 31, 1960. 


Done at Karachi September 23, 1959 in duplicate in the English 
language. 


For the Government of Pakistan: For the Government of Japan: 
(Sd.) Leader, Trade Delega- (Sd.) Leader, Trade Delaga- 
tion of Pakistan. tion of Japan. 
SCHEDULE A 


List of goods available for export from Pakistan to Japan 


Raw cotton. 

Raw jute, 

Salt. 

Chrome ore. 

Crude rosin. 

Cotton linters. 

Hides and skins. 

Kapok. 

Ephedrine extract and herba ephedra. 
Other articles. 


SCHEDULE B 


List of goods available for export from Japan to Pakistan 


Cotton, rayon and other textiles including yarns. 

Iron and steel and other metals. 

Capital goods and machinery. 

Chemicals and dyes. 

Miscellaneous. 

List of goods available for export from Japan to Pakistan. 
List of goods available for export from Pakistan to Japan. 
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Iv 
PAKISTAN-BURMA JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


On the invitation of the Government of Pakistan, General 
Ne Win, the Prime Minister of the Union of Burma, paid a two-day 
visit to Pakistan from 6th to 8th October, 1959. During his visit, 
he met the President of Pakistan and the members of his Cabinet. 
The President and the Burmese Prime Minister held informal dis- 
cussions on matters of mutual interest in a very cordial atmosphere. 
During the course of their talks they discussed the various outstanding 
questions concerning the Pak-Burma border. 


They agreed that there was need to set up at an early date, a 
high powered commission to enquire into the general situation on 
the Pak-Burma border and work out ways and means of solving 
problems of mutual interest in a spirit of friendly, co-operative and 
good neighbourly relations. 


The President of Pakistan and the Burmese Prime Minister 
agreed that in accordance with the existing Rangoon Agreement 
periodical meetings between the Districts and Divisional Officers of 
both the sides should be continued to be held. 


It was agreed that a Pakistani delegation should be sent to 
Burma to finalise the question of payment of Burmese debt to Pakis- 
tan and to consider the question of border trade and of equalizing 
the balance of trade between the two countries. 


The President of Pakistan and Prime Minister agreed to consider 
various steps to be taken to further their common objectives of main- 
taining and developing friendly and co-operative relations between 
their two countries. They were glad to have had this opportunity 
of an informal exchange of views and they agreed that the under- 
standing and good relations existing between the two countries 
would be furthered by frequent exchange of good-will missions bet- 
ween the two countries. 


KARACHI : 


Octob er 8, 1959. 
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Vv 


INDO-PAKISTAN JOINT COMMUNIQUE ON 
EAST PAKISTAN BORDER 


On the conclusion of the 3-day Dacca session of the Indo-East 
Pakistan Border Conference, the Pakistani and Indian Delegations, 
headed by Lt.-Gen. K. M. Shaikh and Sardar Swaran Singh res- 
pectively, left for Calcutta en route to Delhi this evening. On the 
eve of their departure the following Joint Press Communique was 
issued: 


The Indian and Pakistan Delegations to the Indo-East Pakistan 
Border Conference arrived in Dacca on the morning of October 18, 
1959, after discussions for three days in Delhi. The discussions 
continued in Dacca on October 18, 19 and 20. The Delegations 
are returning to Delhi for further discussion on October 21 and 22. 


During their conferences in Dacca, the two Delegations arrived 
at agreed arrangements about the ground rules to be observed by 
the Border Security Forces of both sides to ensure peaceful conditions 
on the border. The Delegations also arrived at brief procedures to 
be adopted on maintaining close co-operation at various levels 
between the border Security Forces and other officers of the Govern- 
ment concerned. 


The two delegations also devised various procedures to expedite 
demarcation work and for constant review of progress at State and 
Central Government levels. 


DACCA : 


October 20, 1959. 
VI 


INDO-PAKISTAN JOINT COMMUNIQUE ON BORDER 
DISPUTES 


At their meeting on 1st September, 1959, the President of 
Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India agreed in pursuance of their 
desire to promote good neighbourly relations between their two 
countries on a rational basis, to an Indo-Pakistan conference at 
Minister level to devise measures to end disputes and incidents on the 
Indo-East Pakistan border. This Minister-level Conference, with 
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Sardar Swaran Singh and Lieut.-General K.M. Shaikh, leading their 
respective delegations, started in Delhi on 15th October, 1959, conti- 
nued its deliberations at Dacca from 18th to 2othand had its conclud- 
ing session at Delhi on 21st and 22nd October. 

2. The Delegations approached the various questions discus- 
sed in a positive and constructive spirit and, while they had full 
and frank exchange of views, the objectives of arriving at agreed 
decisions and procedures _to end disputes and incidents and establish- 
ing and maintaining peaceful conditions on the Indo-East Pakistan 
border regions throughout guided the deliberations of the Conference. 


3. The fact that there has been no settlement of the respective 
claims of India and Pakistan in the areas of the Patharia Forest 
Reserve and the Kushiyara river in accordance with the Radcliffe 
Award in spite of these disputes having been referred to an inter- 
national tribunal which gave awards in 1950 has been one of the 
principal causes of conflict and tension along these Indo-East 
Pakistan border areas. The leaders of the two Delegations agree 
that these and other disputes between the two countries should 
be resolved in a spirit of give and take in the larger interest of both 
countries. With a view to avoiding dislocations in the life of the 
population of these border areas and promoting friendly relations, 
the following agreed decisions have been reached in respect of these 
disputes : 


(t) The dispute concerning Bagge Award No. III should be 
settled by adopting a rational boundary in the Patharia 
Forest Reserve region ; 

(wz) The dispute concerning Bagge Award No. IV in the Kushi- 
yara river region should be settled by adopting the thana 
boundaries of Beani Bazar and Karimganj as per notifi- 
cation No. 5133-H, dated the 28th May, 1940, as the India- 
East Pakistan boundary. 

(tt) The status quo should be restored in Tukergram. 


4. It was also agreed that detailed procedures should be 
worked out to maintain peace on the Indo-East Pakistan border and 
to bring immediately under control any incident that may occur. 


Detailed ground rules tc be observed by the border security 
forces of both sides, which, among other things, provide that no border 
outpost will be located within 150 yards of the border, on either side, 
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and other procedures laid down in the ground rules regarding fre- 
quent contacts between those in charge of border security forces and 
other officials of the Governments concerned at various levels, will 
secure maintenance of peaceful conditions on the Indo-East Pakistan 
border and ensure that immediate action is taken to re-establish 
peace should any incident unfortunately occur. 


5. Detailed procedures for expediting progress of demarcation 
work and for orderly adjustment of territorial jurisdiction, due 
regard being had to local agricultural practices and the interests 
of the local border population, have been worked out. It was also 
agreed that, in their quarterly review, the Governments of East 
Pakistan, West Bengal, Assam and Tripura will ensure that the 
target dates for progressing demarcation work are observed. 


6. Both Government sre-affirmed their determination to resolve 
border disputes by negotiation and agreed that all outstanding 
boundary disputes on the East Pakistan-India border and the West 
Pakistan-India border, raised so far by either country, should, if not 
settled by negotiation, be referred to an impartial tribunal for settle- 
ment and implementation of that settlement by demarcation on the 
ground and by exchange of territorial jurisdiction if any. 


“4, Both Governments agreed to appeal to the press to exercise 
restraint and assist in the maintenance and promotion of friendly 
relations between India and Pakistan. In furtherance of this objec- 
tive, both Governments agreed to take early action fora meeting of 
the Indo-Pakistan Information Consultative Committee which is 


being revived. 


8. Both Governments are resolved to implement, in full and as 
expeditiously as possible, the Noon-Nehru Agreement and the present 
agreement on India-East Pakistan border settlements and to that 
end to devise expeditiously the legal and constitutional procedures 
necessary for implementation. Both Governments agreed to main- 
tain contact with each other continuously on the progress of im- 
plementation of these agreements and to carry out periodical reviews 
of the working of the procedures adopted to maintain peaceful and 
friendly relations in the border regions. 


KARACHI: 
October 24, 1959. 
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Vil 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP AND COMMERCE 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND PAKISTAN 


The United States of America and Pakistan, desirous of 
strengthening the bonds of peace and friendship traditionally 
existing between them and of encouraging closer economic and 
cultural relations between their peoples, and being cognizant of the 
contributions which may be made towards these ends by arrange- 
ments encouraging mutually beneficial investments, promoting 
mutually advantageous commercial intercourse and otherwise 
establishing mutual rights and privileges, have resolved to conclude 
a Treaty of Friendship and Commerce, based in general upon the 
principles of national and most-favored-nation treatment uncondi- 
tionally accorded, and for that purpose have appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries. 


The President of the United States of America: Christian A. 
Herter, Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
and 
The President of Pakistan: Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Minister for 
Commerce of Pakistan. 


Who, having communicated to each other their full powers 
found to be in due form, have agreed upon the following Articles: 


Article I: 

1. Each Party shall at all times accord equitable treatment to 
the persons, property, enterprises and other interests of nationals 
and companies of the other Party. 


Article IT: 

1. Nationals of either Party shall be permitted, subject to the 
requirements relating to the entry and sojourn of aliens, to enter the 
territories of the other Party, to travel therein freely, and to reside 
at places of their choice. Nationals of either Party shall in particular 
be permitted to enter the territories of the other Party and to remain 
therein: (a) for the purpose of carrying on trade between the terri- 
tories of the two Parties and engaging in related commercial activities; 
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and (b) for the purpose of developing and directing the operations 
of an enterpirse in which they have invested, or in which they 
are actively in the process of investing, a substantial amount of 
capital. 


2. Nationals of either Party, within the territories of the 
other Party, shall be permitted: (a) to enjoy liberty of conscience; 
(b) to hold both private and public religious services; (c) to gather 
and to transmit materia] for dissemination to the public abroad; 
and (d) to communicate with other persons inside and outside such 
territories by mail, telegraph and other means open to general 
public use. 


3. The provisions of the present Article shall be subject to the 
right of either Party to apply measures that are necessary to main- 
tain public order and protect the public health, morals and safety. 


Article III: 


1. Nationals of either Party within the territories of the other 
Party shall be free from molestations of every kind, and shall receive 
the most constant protection and security, in no case less than that 
required by international law. 


2. If, within the territories of either Party a national of the 
other Party is taken into custody, the nearest consular representative 
of his country shall on the demand of such national be immediately 
notified and shall have the right to visit and communicate with such 
national. Such national shall: (a) receive reasonable and humane 
treatment; (b) be formally and immediately informed of the accusa- 
tions against him; (c) be brought to trial with all convenient speed, 
with due consideration to the proper preparation of his defense; 
and (d) enjoy all means reasonably necessary to his defense, includ- 
ing the services of competent counsel of his choice. 


Article IV: 


1. Nationals of either Party shall be accorded national 
treatment in the application of laws and regulations within the 
territories of the other Party that establish a pecuniary compensation 
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or other benefit or service, on account of disease, injury or death 
arising out of and in the course of employment or due to the nature 
of employment. 


2. In addition to the rights and privileges provided in para- 
graph 1 of the present Article, nationals of either Party within the 
territories of the other Party shall be accorded national treatment 
in the application of laws and regulations establishing compulsory 
systems of social security, under which benefits are paid without 
an individual test of financial need: (a) against loss of wages or 
earnings due to old age, unemployment, sickness or disability, or 
(b) against loss of financial support due to the death of father, 
husband or other person on whom such support had depended. 


Article V: 


1. Nationals and com; anies of either Party shall be accorded 
national treatment and most-favored-nation treatment with res- 
pect to access to the courts of justice and to administrative tribunals 
and agencies within the territories of the other Party, in all degrees 
of jurisdiction, both in pusuit and in defense of their rights. It 
is understood that companies of either Party not engaged in activities 
within the territories of the other Party shall enjoy such access 
therein without any requirement of registration or domestication. 


2. Contracts entered into between nationals and companies 
of either Party and nationals and companies of the other Party, 
that provide for the settlement by arbitration of controversies, shall 
not be deemed unenforceable within the territories of such other 
Party merely on the grounds that the place designated for the 
arbitration proceedings is outside such territories or that the 
nationality of one or more of the aribtrators is not that of such other 
Party. No award duly rendered pursuant to any such contract, 
and final and enforceable under the laws of the place where render- 
ed, shall be deemed invalid or denied effective means of enforce- 
ment within the territories of either Party merely on the grounds 
that the place where such award was rendered is outside such 
territories. or that the nationality of one or more of the arbitrators 
is not that of such Party. 
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Article VI: 


1. Property of nationals and companies of either Party shall 
receive the most constant protection and security within the terri- 
tories of the other Party. 


2. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, factories and other 
premises of nationals and companies of either Party located within 
the territories of the other Party shall not be subject to molestation 
or to entry without just cause. Official searches and examinations 
of such premises and their contents, when necessary, shall be made 
only according to law and with careful regard for the convenience 
of the occupants and the conduct of business. 


3. Neither Party shall take unreasonable or discriminatory 
measures that would impair the legally acquired rights or interests 
within its territories of nationals and companies of the other Party 
in the enterprises which they have established, in their capital, or 
in the skills, arts or technology which they have supplied. 


4. Property of nationals and companies of either Party shall 
not be taken within the territories of the other Party except for a 
public purpose, nor shall it be taken without the prompt payment 
of just compensation. Such compensation shall be in an effectively 
realizable form and shall represent the full equivalent of the pro- 
perty taken; and adequate provision shall have been made at or 
prior to the time of taking for the determination and payment 
thereof. 


5. Nationals and companies of either Party shall in no case 
be accorded, within the territories of the other Party, less than 
national treatment and most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to the matters set forth in paragraphs 2 and 4 of the present Article. 
Moreover, enterprises in which nationals and companies of either 
Party have a substantial interest shall be accorded, within the 
territories of the other Party, not less than national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment in all matters relating to the taking 
of privately owned enterprises into public ownership and to the 
placing of such enterprises under public control. 


Article VII: 


1. Enterprises which nationals and companies of either Party 
are permitted to establish or acquire, within the territories of the other 
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Party, shall be permitted freely to conduct their activities therein, 
upon terms no less favorable than other enterprises of whatever 
nationality engaged in similar activities. Such nationals and com- 
panies shall enjoy the rights to continued control and management 
of such enterprises, and to do all other things necessary or inciden- 
tal to the effective conduct of their affairs. 


2. Each Party reserves the right to limit the extent to which 
aliens may establish or acquire interests in enterprises engaged within 
its territories in activities for gain (business activities) provided that 
in any event not less than most-favored-nation treatment shall 
be accorded. However, new limitations imposed by either Party 
upon the extent to which alien nationals or companies are permitted 
to carry on such activities within its territories shall not be applied 
as against enterprises which are engaged in such activities therein 
at the time such limitations are adopted and which are owned or 
controlled by nationals and companies of the other Party. 


Article VUI: 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be permitted, 
in accordance with the applicable laws, to engage, within the terri- 
tories of the other Party, accountants and other technical experts, 
executive personnel, attorneys, agents and other specialists of their 
choice. Moreover, such nationals and companies shall be permitted 
to engage accountants and other technical experts regardless of the 
extent to which they may have qualified for the practice of a profes- 
sion within the territories of such other Party, for the particular pur- 
pose of making examinations, audits and technical investigations for, 
and rendering reports to, such nationals and companies in con- 
nection with the planning and operation of their enterprises, and 
enterprises in which they have a financial interest, within such 
territories. 


2. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be accorded 
national treatment and most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to engaging in scientific, educational, religious and philanthropic 
activities within the territories of the other Party, and shall be 
accorded the right to form associations for that purpose under the 
laws of such other Party. Nothing in the present Treaty shall be 
deemed to grant or imply any right to engage in political activities, 
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Article IX: 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be accorded 
within the territories of the other Party: 


(a) national treatment with respect to leasing land, buildings 
and other real property appropriate to the conduct of 
activities in which they are permitted to engage pursuant 
to Articles VII and VIII and for residential purposes and 
with respect to occupying and using such property, and 


(b) other rights in real property permitted by the applicable 
laws of the other Party. 


2. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be permitted 
freely to dispose of property within the territories of the other Party 
with respect to the acquisition of which through testate or intestate 
succession their alienage has prevented them from receiving national 
treatment, and they shall be permitted a term of at least five years 
in which to effect such disposition. 


3. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be accorded 
within the territories of the other Party national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect to acquiring, by pur- 
chase, lease or otherwise, and with respect to owning and possessing, 
personal property of all kinds, both tangible and intangible. How- 
ever, either Party may impose restrictions on alien ownership of 
materials dangerous from the standpoint of public safety and alien 
ownership of interests in enterprises carrying on particular types of 
activity, but only to the extent that this can be done without impair- 
ing the rights and privileges secured by Article VII or by other pro- 
visions of the present Treaty. 


4. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be accorded 
within the territories of the other Party national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect to disposing of pro- 


perty of all kinds. 
Article X: 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be accorded, 
within the territories of the other Party, national treatment and most- 
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favored-nation treatment with respect to obtaining and maintining 
patents of invention, and with respect to rights in trade marks, trade 
names, trade labels and industrial property of every kind. 


2. The Parties undertake to cooperate in furthering the inter- 
change and use of scientific and technical knowledge, particularly 
in the interests of increasing productivity and improving standards 
of living within their respective territories. 


Article XI: 


1. Nationals of either Party residing within the territories of 
the other Party, and companies of either Party engaged in trade or 
other gainful pursuit or in scientific, educational, religious or 
philanthropic activities within the territories of the other Party, 
shall not be subject to the payment of taxes, fees or charges impos- 
ed upon or applied to income, capital, transactions, activities or any 
other object, or to requirements with respect to the levy and col- 
lection thereof, within the territories of such other Party, more 
burdensome than those borne by nationals and companies of such 
other Party. 


2. With respect to nationals of either Party who are not 
residen'’ within the territories of the other Party, and with respect to 
companies of either Party which are not engaged in trade or other 
gainful pursuit within the territories of the other Party, it shall be the 
aim of such other Party to apply in general the principle set forth 
in paragarph 1 of the present Article. 


3. Nationals and companies of either Party shall in no case 
be subject, within the territories of the other Party, tothe payment of 
taxes, fees or charges imposed upon or applied to income, capital, 
transactions, activities or any other object, or to requirements with 
respect to the levy and collection thereof, more burdensome than 


those borne by nationals, residents znd companies of any third 
country, 


4. In the case of companies of either Party engaged in trade 
or other gainful pursuit within the territories of the other Party, 
and in the case of nationals of either Party engaged in trade or other 
gainful pursuit within the territories of the other Party but not resi- 
dent therein, such other Party shall not impose or apply any tax, fee 
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or charge upon any income, capital or other basis in excess of that 
reasonably allocable or apportionable to its territories, nor grant 
deductions and exemptions less than those reasonably allocable or 
apportionable to its territories. A comparable rule shall apply also 
in the case of companies organized and operated exclusively for 
scientific, educational, religious and philanthropic purposes. 


5. Each Party reserves the right to: (a) extend specific tax 
advantages on the basis of reciprocity; (b) accord special tax 
advantages by virtue of agreements for the avoidance of double 
taxation or the mutual protection of revenue; and (c) apply special 
provisions in allowing, to non-residents, exemptions of a personal 
nature in connection with income and inheritance taxes. 


Article XI; 

1. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be accorded 
by the other Party national treatment and most-favored-nation 
treatment with respect to payments, remittances and transfers of 
funds or financial instruments between the territories of the two 
Parties as well as between the territories of such other Party and of 


any third country. 


2. Neither Party shall impose exchange restrictions as defined 
in paragraph 5 of the present Article except to the extent necessary 
to prevent its monetary reserves from falling to a low level, to effect 
an increase in the reserves in order to bring them up to an adequate 
level, or both. It is understood that the provisions of the present 
Article do not alter the obligations either Party may have to the 
Intrenational Monetary Fund or preclude imposition of particular 
restrictions whenever the Fund specifically authorizes or requests a 
Party to impose such particular restrictions. 


3. If either Party imposes exchange restcictions in accordance 
with paragraph 2 of the present Article, it shall, after making what- 
ever provision may be necessary to assure the availability of foreign 
exchange for goods and services essential to the health and welfare 
of its people, make reasonable provision for the withdrawal, in 
foreign exchange in the currency of the other Party, of (a) the com- 
pensation referred to in Article VI, paragraph 4,(b) earnings, whether 
in the form of salaries, interest, dividends, commissions, royalties, 
payments for technical services, or otherwsie, and (c) amounts for 
amortization of loans, depreciation of direct investments, and capital 
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transfers, giving consideration to special needs for other transactions. 
If more than one rate of exchange is in force, the rate applicable to 
such withdrawals shall be a rate which is specifically approved by the 
International Monetary Fund for such transactions or, in the 
absence of a rate so approved, an effective rate which, inclusive of 
any taxes or surcharges on exchange transfers, is just and reasonable. 


4. Exchange restrictions shall not be imposed by either 
Party in a manner unnecessarily detrimental or arbitrarily dis- 
criminatory to the claims, investments, transport, trade, and other 
interests of the nationals and companies of the other Party, nor to 
the competitive position thereof. 


5. The term “exchange restrictions’ as used in the present 
Article includes all restrictions, regulations, charges, taxes, or 
other requirements imposed by either Party which burden or inter- 
fere with payments, remittances or transfers of funds or of financial 
instruments between the territories of the two Parties. 


6. Each Party shall afford the other Party adequate opportu- 
nity for consultation at any time regarding application of the 
present Article. 


Article XIII: 


Commercial travellers representing nationals and companies 
of either Party engaged in business within the territories thereof 
shall, upon their entry into and departure from the territories of 
the other Party and during their sojourn therein, be accorded most- 
favored-nation treatment in respect of the customs and other 
matters, including, subject to the exceptions in paragraph 5 of 
Article XI, taxes and charges applicable to them, their samples and 
the taking of orders, and regulations governing the exercise of their 
functions. 


Article XIV: 


1. Each Party shall accord most-favored-nation treatment 
to products of the other Party, from whatever place and by what- 
ever type of carrier arriving, and to products destined for exporta- 
tion to the territories of such other Party, by whatever route and 
by whatever type of carrier, with respect to customs, duties and 
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charges of any kind imposed on or in connection with importation 
or exportation or imposed on the international transfer of payments 
for imports or exports, and with respect to the method of levying 
such duties and charges, and with respect to all rules and formalities 
in connection with importation and exportation. 


2. Neither Party shall impose restrictions or prohibitions on 
the importation of any product of the other Party, or on the exporta- 
tion of any product to the territories of the other Party, unless the 
importation of the like product of, or the exportation of the like 
product to, all third countries is similarly restricted or prohibited. 


3. If either Party imposes quantitative restrictions on the 
importation and exportation of any product in which the other 
Party has an important interest: 


(a) it shall to the extent practicable give prior public notice 
of the total amount of the product, by quantity or value, 
that may be imported or exported during a specified period, 
and of any change in such amount or period; 


(b) in case public notice of permitted imports or exports is 
not practicable, it shall provide to the other Party, upon 
request, all relevant information concerning the adminis- 
tration of the restrictions; and 


(c) if it makes allotments to any third country, it shall afford 
such other Party a share proportionate to the amount 
of the product, by quantity or value supplied by or to it 
during a previous representative period, due consideration 
being given to any special factors affecting the trade in 
such product. 


4. Either Party may impose prohibitions or restrictions on sani- 
tary or other customary gounds of a noncommerical nature, or in 
the interest of preventing deceptive or unfair practices, provided 
such prohibitions or restrictions do not arbitrarily discriminate 
against the commerce of the other Party. 


5. Nationals and companies of either Party shall be accorded 
national treatment and most-favored-nation treatment by the 
other Party with respect to all matters relating to importation and 
exportation. 
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6. The provisions of the present Article shall not apply to 
advantages accorded by either Party: 


(a) to products of its national fisheries; 
(b) to adjacent countries in order to facilitate frontier traffic 
(c) by virtue of a customs union or free-trade area of which 


it may become a member, so long as it informs the other 
Party of its plans and afford such other Party adequate 
apportunity for consultation. 


7. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 (c) 
of the present Article, a Party may apply restrictions or controls on 
importation of goods that have effect equivalent to, or which are 
necessary to make effective, exchange restrictions applied pursuant 
to Article XII. However, such restrictions or controls shall depart 
no more than necessary from the aforesaid paragraphs and shall 
be conformable with a policy designed to promote the maximum 
development of nondiscriminatory foreign trade and to expedite 
the attainment both of a balance-of-payments position and of mone- 
tary reserves which will obviate the necessity for such restrictions. 


Article XV: 


1. Each Party shall promptly publish laws, regulations and 
administrative rulings of general application pertaining to rates of 
duty, taxes or other charges, to the classification of articles for customs 
purposes, and to requirements or restrictions on imports and ex- 
ports or the transfer of payments therefor, or affecting their sale, 
distribution or use; and shall administer such laws, regulations and 
rulings in a uniform, impartial and reasonable manner. As a 
general practice, new administrative requirements or restrictions 
affecting imports, with the exception of those relating to customs, 
duties and internal revenue taxes and with the exception of require- 
ments and restrictions imposed on sanitary grounds or for reasons 
of public safety, shall not go into effect before the expiration of 
go days after publication, or alternatively, shall not apply to pro- 
ducts on route at time of publication. 


2. Each Party shall provide an ‘appeals procedure under 
which nationals and companies of the other Party, and importers 
of products of such other Party, shall be able to obtain prompt and 
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impartial review, and correction when warranted, of administrative 
action relating to customs matters, including the imposition of 
fines and penalties, confiscations, and rulings on questions of 
customs classification and valuation by the administrative autho- 
rities. Penalties imposed for infractions of the customs and shipping 
laws and regulations shall be merely nominal in cases resulting 
from clerical errors or when good faith can be demonstrated. 


Article XVI 


1. Products of either Party shall be accorded, within the 
territories of the other Party, national treatment and most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters affecting internal taxation, sale, 
distribution, storage and use. 


2. Articles produced by nationals and companies of either Party 
within the territories of the other Party, or by companies of the latter 
Party controlled by such nationals and companies, shall be accorded 
therein treatment no less favorable that that accorded to like 
articles of national origin by wahtever person or company produced, 
in all matters affecting exportation, taxation, sale, distribution, 
storage and use. 


Article XVII 


1. Each Party undertakes (a) that enterprises owned or con- 
trolled by its Government, and that monopolies or agencies granted 
exclusive or special privileges within its territories, shall make their 
purchases and sales involving either imports or exports affecting 
the commerce of the other Party solely in accordance with com- 
mercial considerations, including price, quality, availability, market- 
ability, transportation and other conditions of purchase or sale; 
and (b) that the nationals, companies and commerce of such 
other Party shall be afforded adequate opportunity, in accordance 
with customary business practice, to compete for participation 
in such puchase and sales. 


2. Each Party shall accord to the nationals, companies and 
commerce of the other Party fair and equitable treatment, as 
compared with that accorded to the nationals, companies and 
commerce of any third country, with respect to: (a) the governmental 
purchase of supplies, (b) the awarding of concessions and other 
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government contracts, and (c) the sale of any service sold by the 
Government or by any monopoly or agency granted exclusive or 
special privileges. 


Article XVIII 


1. The two Parties agree that business practices which restrain 
competition, limit access to markets or foster monopolistic control, 
and which are engaged in or made effective by one or more private 
or public commercial enterprises or by combination, agreement 
or other arrangement among such enterprises, may have harmful 
effects upon commerce between their respective territories. Ac- 
cordingly, each Party agrees upon the request of the other Party 
to consult with respect to any such practices and to take such 
measures as it deems appropriate with a view to eliminating such 
harmful effects. 


2. The Parties recognize that conditions of competitive equality 
should be maintained in situations in which publicly owned or 
controlled trading or manufacturing enterprises of either Party 
engage in competition, within the territories thereof, with privately 
owned and controlled enterprises of nationals and companies of 
the other Party. Accordingly, such private enterprises shall, in 
such situations, be entitled to the benefit of any special advantages 
of an economic nature accorded to such public enterprises, whether 
in the nature of subsidies, tax exemptions or otherwise. The 
foregoing rule shall not apply, however, to special advantages 
given in connection with: (a) manufacturing goods for govern- 
ment use, or supplying goods and services to the Government for 
government use; or (b) supplying, at prices substantially below com- 
petitive prices, the needs of particular population groups for essen- 
tially below competitive prices, the needs of particular population 
groups for essential goods and services not otherwise practically 
obtainable by such groups. 


Article XIX 


There shall be freedom of transit through the territories of each 
Party by the routes most convenient for international transit: 


(a) for nationals of the other Party, together with their 
baggage; 
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(b) for other persons, together with their baggage, en route 
to or from the territories of such other Party; and 


(c) for products of any origin en route to or from the terri- 
tories of such other Party. 


Such persons and things in transit shall be exempt from customs 
duties, from duties imposed by reason of transit, and from un- 
reasonable charges and requirements; and shall be free from un- 
necessary delays and restrictions. They shall, however, be subject 
to measures referred to in paragraph 3 of Article II, and to non- 
discriminatory regulations necessary to prevent abuse of the transit 
privilege. 


Article XX 


1. The present Treaty shall not preclude the application of 
measures: 


(a) regulating the importation or exportation of gold or silver; 


(b) relating to fissionable materials, to radioactive by-products 
for the utilization or processing thereof, or to materials that 
are the source of fissionable materials; 


(c) regulating the production of or traffic in arms, ammunition 
and implements of war, or traffic in other materials carried 
on directly or indirectly for the purpose of supplying a 
military establishment; 


(d) necessary to fulfil the obligations ofa Party for mainten- 
ance or restoration of international peace and security, 
or necessary to protect its essential security interests; and 


(e) denying to any company in the ownership or direction of 
which nationals of any third country or countries have 
directly or indirectly the controlling interest, the ad- 
vantages of the present Treaty, except with respect to 
recognition of juridical status and with respect to access 
to courts. 


2. The most-favored-nation provisions of the present Treaty 
relating to the treatment of goods shall not apply to advantages 
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accorded by the United States of America or its Territories and 
possessions to one another, to the Republic of Cuba, to the Republic 
of the Philippines, to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands or to 
the Panama Canal Zone. 


3. The provisions of the present Treaty relating to the treat- 
ment of goods shall not preclude action by either Party which is 
required or specifically permitted by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade during such time as such Party is a contracting 
Party to the General Agreement. Similarly, the most-favored- 
nation provisions of the present Treaty shall not apply to special 
advantages accorded by virtue of the aforesaid Agreement. 


4. The most-favored-nation treatment provisions of the 
present Treaty shall not apply to special advantages permitted by 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and accorded by 
the provisions of any agreement made by either Party with a third 
country before the coming into force of the present Treaty or an 
agreement made renewing or continuing any special advantages 
previously accorded. 


5. Nationals of either Party admitted into the territories of the 
other Party for limited purposes shall not enjoy rights to engage in 
gainful occupations in contravention of limitations expressly im- 
posed, according to law, as a condition of their admittance. 


Article XXI 


1. The term “national treatment’? means treatment accorded 
within the territories of a Party upon terms no less favorable than 
the treatment accorded therein, in like situations, to nationals, 
companies, products or other objects, as the case may be, of such 
Party. 


2. The term “most-favored-nation treatment’? means treat- 
ment accorded within the territories of a Party upon terms no less 
favorable than the treatment accorded therein, in like situations, 
to nationals, companies, products, or other objects, as the case 
may be, of any third country. 


3. As used in the present Treaty, the term “companies” 
means corporations, partnerships, companies and other associations, 
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whether or not with limited liability and whether or not for pecuniary 
profit. Companies constituted under the applicable laws and regula- 
tions within the territories of either Party shall be deemed companies 
thereof and shall have their juridical status recognized within the 
territories of the other Party. 


4. National treatment accorded under the provisions of the 
present Treaty to companies of Pakistan shall, in any State, Territory 
or possession of the United States of America, be the treatment 
accorded therein to companies created or organized in other 
States, Territories, and possessions of the United States of America. 


Article XXII 
The territories to which the present Treaty extends shall 
comprise all areas of land and water under the sovereignty or 


authority of each Party, other than the Panama Canal Zone and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


Article XXIII 

1. Each Party shall accord sympathetic consideration to, and 
shall afford adequate opportunity for consultation regarding, such 
representations as the other Party may make with respect to any 
matter affecting the operation of the present Treaty. 


2. Any dispute between the Parties as to the interpretation or 
application of the present Treaty, not satisfactorily adjusted by 
diplomacy, shall be submitted to the International Court of Justice, 
unless the Parties agree to settlement by some other pacific means. 


Article XXIV 


1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the instruments 
of ratification thereof shall be exchanged at Karachi as soon as 
possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into force one month after 
the day fo exchange of instruments of ratification. It shal] remain 
in force for ten years and shall continue in force thereafter until 
terminated as provided herein. 


g. Either Party may, by giving one year’s written notice to the 
other Party, terminate the present Treaty at the end of the initial 
ten-year period or at any time thereafter. 
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In Witness WHEREOF the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty and have affixed hereunto their seals. 


Done in duplicate at Washington, this twelfth day of Novem- 
ber, one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine. 


Protocol 


At the time of signing the Treaty of Friendship and Commerce 
between the United States of America and Pakistan the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, duly authorised by their respective Governments 
have further agreed on the following provisicas, which shall be consi- 
dered integral parts of the aforesaid Treaty: 


1. The provisions of Article II, paragraph 1 (b) shall be con- 
strued as extending to a national of either Party seeking to enter 
the territories of the other Party solely for the purpose of developing 
and directing the operations of an enterprise in the territories of 
such other Party in which his employer has invested or is actively 
in the process of investing a substantial amount of capital, provided 
that such employer is a national or company of the same nationality 
as the applicant and that the applicant is employed by such 
national or company in a responsible capacity. 


2. The term “access’’ as used in Article V, paragraph 1, com- 
prehends, among other things, legal aid and security for costs 
and judgement. 


3. The provisions of Article VI, paragraph 4, providing for the 
payment of compensation shall extend to interests held directly 
or indirectly by nationals and companies of either Party in property 
which is taken within the territories of the other Party. 


4. With reference to Article VII, paragraph 2, either Party 
may require that rights to engage in mining on the public domain 
shall be dependent on reciprocity. ' 


5. The provision for most-favored-nation treatment in 
Article VII, paragraph 2, shall not apply to the practice of professions. 


6. The provisions of Article XI, paragraph 1, shall not prevent 
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a Party from granting an adjustment in the income tax or corpora. — 
tion tax payable by companies which declare and pay dividends 
within its territories. j 


7. Nothing in the present Treaty shall be construed to supersede ] 
any provision of the Convention between Pakistan and the United | 
States of American with respect to taxes or income, signed at 4 
Washington July 1, 1957, and the instruments of ratification ex. 7 
changed at Karachi on May 21, 1959. 


8. The treatment provided in Article XII, paragraph 1, as 7 
clarified by reference to Article XXI, paragraph 1 and 2, has only © 
in view to preclude discrimination on the ground of nationality of 
persons and companies and does not, for instance, preclude special © 
arrangements providing more favorable treatment for transactions © 
in certain currencies than for transactions in other currencies for 
balance-of-payments reasons, or the application of rae ; 
requirements. 


g. With reference to Article XIV, paragraph 3 (b), the Party — 
applying restrictions may withhold from the other Party, for such 7 
period as may be necessary to assure success of the policy of restrice 
tion, any information the premature disclosure of which might 7 
endanger such policy. i 


10. The provisions of Article XX, paragraph 2, shall apply ; 
in the case of Puerto Rico, regardless of any change that may take ~ 
place in its political status. q 


11. Article XXII does not apply to territories under the : 
authority of either Party solely as a military base or by reason 
of temporary military occupation. 


In Witness WuEREoF the respective Plenipotentiaries have | 
signed this Protocol and have affixed hereunto their seals. 


Done in duplicate at Washington this twelfth day of November, 4 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine. 








